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pp Peace of the World, by proposing a declaration of 
War, even against Mexico. Especially in the pre- 
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It is stated, unofficially, but from several sources pos- 
sessing means of acquiring information, that the notice 
to terminate the joint occupancy of hy was sent 
by the President of the United States to Mr. McLane, 
our minister at London, by the steamer which left for 
Liverpool on the Ist inst, by whom it will be officially 
presented to the British government, accompanied, no 
doubt, with an expression of the earnest disposition of 
the president for an early adjustment of the boundary 

stion. mS, 

Whe tone of the British journals, brought by the last 
steamers, in relation to the Oregon dispuie, varies but 
little from their prior publications. We selected several 
articles of some length for insertion, but find our space 
will admit of but very brief extracts from them this week. 
So far as we May veniure an opinion upon perusing 
them, the impressions under which we penned our last 
week’s article, are strengthened, if not confirmed. We 
vee that the British government will agree to the 49th 
rallel. 
Per hey will no doubt ask for some compensation for im- 
provements made by the Hudson Bay Company in the 
territory thereby conceded tous, and perhaps, also, some 
rivileges of navigation, for which equivalents may be 
band in similar grants north of the 49th parallel, or 
elsewhere. : 

The main question, that of the boundary, the owner- 
ship of the territory, being agreed upon, there can be no 
serious difficulty as to the minor questions. We well re- 
collect a question as to allowing to France the free na- 
vigation of the Mississippi river, under the treaty by 
which the United States obtained Louisiana. It was 
warmly urged at the time, as an objection to the treaty. 
Mr. Jefferson did not consider it of much importance, 
and France was allowed so to prescribe. Of what use 
was it to her? Or what injury to us? i: 

Compare the importance of such a provision in rela- 
tion to the Mississippi with that of the navigation of the 
Columbia, which by nature, is so obstructed, that it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether it could ever be of im- 
portance to a nation so remote as Great Britain. At 
least it will not be so within the next half century, and 
by that time other statesmen will find means to secure 
our interests in the preinises, or Other interests to bear 
upon any controversy about it. we el 

We were surprised by the leading article in Thurs- 
day night’s Union, commencing thus:— 

“Omrmous. We stop the press, that we may give to 
the American people without a single day’s delay, the 
following extract, just put in our hands.” The editor 
goes on to vouch for the writer’s having “the amplest op- 


a portunities which any one could desire for ascertaining 
- the truth from the highest and most unquestionable sour. 
5 
rs 
& 
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ces.” The letter is trom an American citizen, and dat- 
ed London, April 18th. It confidently predicts, that be- 
fore ar o:! e. month, te Peel ministry will be succee: ed by 
Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston, and states that 
the latter is now in Paris, arranging with Louis Piiilippe 
and Guizot, for securing the ballance of power on the 


_ western continent. The writer charges upon the pro- 


crastination of the naked Oregon notice, the failure of 


» all hope uf an amicable settlement, and concludes with 
_ the gloomiest anticipations. Take it altogether, this ar- 


ticle of the Union’s is the most .panic-like ot any thing 


3 _ | we have seen from the press of this country. 


Re.ations with Mexico. So far as the intelli- 
gence from the border, which will be found in our 


| ~pages, goes, matters seem to be still verging towards 
_ 4 war. Nor have we any thing of a more pacific 
character from Mexico, Paredes professes to be 
3 2 Waiting now for the new Mexican congress to assem- 
| ble, without whose authority he has not the power 
_ ‘o declare or commence war, however just and ne- 
_ | cessary he may consider the measure. His officers 
' } Upon the Rio Grande profess tu be acting under strict 
+ Orders, not to commence offensive operations, but to act 
| Sntirely on the defensive. 


Gen. Taylor, on our side, has made the like as- 


_, 8urances to the Mexican authorities. The President 
7 of the United States, like Paredes, has no authority 
) ‘ocommence war without direction from congress. 
p Vur late minister, Mr. SiipeLu, on his return from 
_ Mexico, has halted at his home, in Louisiana, instead 


of repairing to the seat of government. We have 


_ bo Notice of the correspondence and communications 


_ Which he no doubt forwarded to the president, hav- 


a ing as yet been communicated to congress, The 
President and his cabinet will no doubt review the 
t entire posture of our foreign relations, and weigh 


: well the responsibilities which belong to a recom- 
)™endation to, congress, to .compromit the existing 


’ 


“OUR RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 





sent delicate position of affairs between this country 
and Great Britain; it is obvious that there can be no 
motive to precipitate a war with our next neighbor 
if it can be honorably avoided, or even postponed.— 
An adjustment of affairs with England, would re- 
move one of the difficulties in the way of an adjust- 
ment with Mexico, whilst an actual war once com- 
menced with Mexico, would, very probably, inter- 
pose new difficulties into the dispute with England, 
or at least, new ingredients, such as California, &c., 
would have to be considered. 














FOREIGN. 

The steamer Cambria, left Liverpoo! on the 19th 
April with nearly 100 passergers, 30 of whom land- 
ed at Halifax on the Ist instant. Some additional 
ones were taken on board there for Boston. About 
midnight 2d inst. runoing at half speed, weather 
foggy, just as she was about stopping to sound, she 
struck the beach off Truro, five miles south of High- 
land Light, Cape Cod. It was perfectly calm at the 
time but quite a swell was prevailing—half tide, on 
the rise. She headed to the south. Anchors were 
sent out and every effort made to get her off. At 
high tide, about 6 o’clock next morning, her stern 
swung round, and she lay broadside on, and within 
200 yards of the beach. George G. Blake Esq., of 
Boston, and Capt. Chester, passengers, landed, took 
horses to Plymouth, and thence by cars reached Bos- 
ton. Tow bvats, steamboats, and a heavy corps of 
seamen were immediately despatched to the relief 
of the Cambria. The steamer R. B. Forbes, Capt. 
Fowler, found the Cambria laying as above, on Mon- 
day morning, all efforts having proved as yet una- 
vailing to get her off. About 100 tons of coal had 
been thrown overboard which lightened her about 
six inches. Captain Fowler anchored with 60 fa- 
thom chain, took oul large anchor and dropped it, 
and backed it with the stern anchor bent on the 
large cable, and carried it on board the Cambria.— 
Both boats were put under full head of steam, the 
R. B. Fowler heaving at the windlass—and in half 
an hour, 5 o’clock, P. M., the Cambria was hove 
off with three cheers. The steamer Mayflower, ar- 
rived just in time to join in the cheering. Part of 
the freight of the Cambria was taken on board the 
steamer General J,incoin. Her letter bags had been 
landed and sent on by ox team, &c. to Plymouth, 
and thence to Boston. The Cambria reached Boston 
harbor on Tuesday morning, having sustained little 
orno injury. She advertises to leave for Liverpool 
on her regular day. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Europe is said to be generally tranquil. The Lon- 
don Examiner, in allusiontothe United States says, 
‘England loves peace, but is ready for war.” 


The English people are engrossed by their own 
public affairs, and the excitement upon the corn laws 
and the Irish coercion bill had reached such a pitch 
that it was expected Sir Robert Peel would have to 
retire from his position at the head of affairs. The 
opposition to his measures was expected to be led by 
Lord Stanley. 

The steamer Hibernia arrived at Liverpool on the 
14th of April. Her newsfrom the U. States to the 
lst, was considered pacific. 


Rerliament.. The house of commons after Easter 
recess, met on the 17th, when the Irish coercion bill 
was postponed to the 30th. Affairs in Ireland are 
assuming a serious aspect. Sir R. Peel took occa- 
sion to remark in debate, that government had or- 
dered a supply of Indian corn and American oat 
meal for Ireland, and that the attention of govern- 
ment by night and by day, had been given to the me- 
lancholy condition of their sister country. 

Several large cargoes of Indian corn had arrived 
in Ireland. 


IRELAND.:—The news is distressing—in some parts 
of Tipperary, the peasantry, unable to resist longer 
the cravings of hunger, have broken into the shops 
and helped theniselves. The town of Clonmell isin 
a state of siege, and the poor starving people are 
only kept down by the fear of the bayonet. Meet- 
ings are being held in various parts to devise means 
to arrest the progress of the evil, and procure work 
and food for this now starving peasantry. A meet- 
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the chair, to adopt measures to meet the existin 
destitution in the borough. A local relief Someuaiaen 
was appointed. During the proceedings, the fol- 
lowing observations were made by the Rey. Mr. 
Shehan: ‘There was never such destitution in the 
city as there is at present. Show me a mason, car- 
penter, or any other tradesman employed. © The ar- 
tisans have no employment, and consequently they 
are in a state of destitution. I took the trouble of 
examining the reports of the Farming Institution, 
and I found that in March, 1843, potatoes of the best 
quality were sold at 23d. a stone; in 1844, at 43d.; 
in.1845 at 33d.; and now, this year, they are as high 
as 7d. to 83d. by retail, and it is by retail that the 
poor buy them. As there is no employment, and 
prices are so very high, there must be extreme des- 
titution.” Committees have been formed at Bally- 
duff, Killenkere, and Balleborough, County Cavan. 
Accounts pour in upon us daily of the increasing dis- 
tress. In many places there are no potatoes left—in 
none will the fast perishing root be found after May. 
A Castlebar paper has the following, headed famine 
in Mayo: ‘This gaunt and long dreaded scourge has 
at last broken forth. We have been written to from 
several parts of this extensive county, by gentlemen 
upon whose veracity we place the most implicit re- 
liance, giving the most awful accounts of the suffer- 
ings of the people at this early period of the year. 
iiven at Turlough, in the immediate neighborhood 
of this town, many families are at this moment, we 
learn, without food; and the wretched sufferers are in 
vain endeavoring to get provisions in time, that their 
children may not die! At the market of Castlebar on 
Saturday last, provisions which were hitherto consi- 
dered reasonable, rose to an alarming height—pota- 
toes from 23d. to 5d. per stone, and oat meal from 
13 to 16s. per cwt. 


A great riot has taken place at Clonmell, in which 
an attack was made on some mills and shops in 
that town and neighborhood, and several of them 
plundered by the mob. A meeting was held in the 
court-house at Clonmell—Captain Osborne, J. P. 

in the chair. A subscription list was entered in- 
to and over 5001. subscribed, for the purpose of 
giving employment to the inhabitants in its vicinity 
alone. 

The repeal association had its usual weekly meet- 
tug on Monday, April 13. Mr. O’Connell was pre~ 
sent, and spoke very forcibly agait.st the coercion bill. 
The rent was upwards of 200 pounds, 


FRANCE. 
Lhe national debt of France, amounts to 8,000,- 
000,000 francs—nearly $1,500,000,000. d 
Another attemp! on the life of the hing. About half 
past five o’clock, April 16, as Louis Philippe was re- 
turning from his drive in the forest of Fontainbleau, 





a man seated upon the wall fired at the king. The 


queen, princess Adelaide, Dutches of Nemours, and 
the prince and princess of Solerno, were in the car- 
riage with him. Several balls struck inside the 
carriage—no one was injured. The assassin was ar- 
rested. 

_ Lord Brougham and Lord Palmerston, were both 
in Paris, attracting much attention, 


AFRICA, 

Liseria. The barque Chatham, left N. York on the 
Ist inst., with supplies from the liberal of that commu- 
nity for the 756 slaves captured in the barque Pons; and 
at present quartered upon the people of Monrovia. One 
unknown contribution sent to the Rev. Dr. Tyng, first 
manent afterwards $200 more, to be employed er the 
object. 


Monrovia dates to the ilth February, have been re- 
ceived. “The Luminary,” of January 13th, contains 
Governor Roberi’s message to the legislature, as son 
and as well written as the annual messages of many 
our governors. He complains of British encroachments, 
and of their denial of the sovereignty of the colony, 
which he manfully maintains. He represents the colony 
as in a prosperous condition, and active measures have 
been taken to extend its limits, The schools, the con- 
dition of the poor, tne judiciary, the militia, and all the 
paraphernalia of a sovereignty are duly noticed. The 
traffic in.ardent spirts is disapproved of, and he recom- 
mends doubling the duties thereon, and fixing the price 
to sell it at $100. 


Finances. The receipts during the year amounts’ 
to $8,525, beinz more than that of a i 
The expencitures $7,536. ae at atte 


Of the slaves liberated by the capture of the Pons, 
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ing at Waterford was held on the 7th, the mayor in 


Governor R. says: “I beg to call your attention to the 
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propriety of adopting some special regulations in regard 
to the employm:-nt and management of those liberated 
Africans, who-have-teen recently landed in the colony 
from the slave ship ‘Pons.’ They are mostly sound per- 
sons, who, if proper attention be paid to their training, 
may soon be brought into habits of civilization, and prove 
a great acquisition to the - Many of them have 
already been taken into. the families of colonists, to be 
apprenticed at the- next session of the probate court— 
under the act entitled,.* An act. concerning apprentices;” 
the provisions of wh ch act amply secure to them good 
treatment: and’ ample training. I would, bowever, re- 
éommend that suitable persons be appointed to the ge- 
neral guardianship of those apprentices, whose duty it 
shall. be.to see them at:stated times, to inquire respecting 
ir treatment, and to see that the provisions of the act 

concerning apprentices are fully carried out in regard to 
them, and report their doings.semi-annually to the pro- 

“The leek ation sie , ” , ior 
" e iegigiature appear to have.been composed of tee- 
totallers. ee puted a. law fixing the price of a license 
to'sell'epitituous liquors in quantities less than one gallon 
at $500, 
The Roanoke, with(190, enjigrants from the U. States. 
arrived at Monroviawn. the.8th December. One aged 
Pome one sickly childj and three men had died since 
anding. Mostly: all had passed through the acclimating 
fever.. Most of them, moved tp the land they drew from 
government soon after their arrival.. The neighborhood 
ison the St. Paul's, about. nine, miles from this place, 
located on arich soil, and beautifully situated. They 
generally are egntented, and industriously preparing 
their land for farming. ‘Thus far, those who have gone 
to their farms, have done better than those who remain 
on.the coast. This experiment wil! probably convince 
the colored society of the practicability and propriety of 
sending, emigran's,, ir iately to houses prepared for 
them on, or near, their. own farms. 

A grand dinner was. given _on the 17th January, by 
tie ‘citizens of Monrovia to Capt. C. H. Bell and off- 
¢érs, the captors of the Pons. 
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OUR COUNTRY. 





‘The London Times has an American correspon. 
dent in Paris, whose letters evince so much talent 
and originality a8 to command insertion, although 
itty accord with ‘the political principles of the 
journal to which they are addressed. The following 
specimen.of their spirit will be read by his country 

men, on this as well as on the other side of the At- 
jantic, with much zest. The Times had inserted an 
article characterizing the speech of John Quincy 
Adams upon ‘the Oregon question, as ‘“‘the ravings of 
@ moon-struck: madman,” and commenting with se- 
Verity upon its tenor. This article our countryman 
thus keel-hauls: 

‘To the editor of the Times: Sir—Among other rea- 
sons for thinking our government ‘too feeble to re- 
strain bad impulses, and our population too excitable 
to, be conscious of consequences,” ‘‘a moonstruck 


madman’s” speech, and the mabner in which it was | 


listened to in the United States house of representa- 
tiyes, seem with you to rank among the foremost.— 
Without stopping to inquire whether it-is his ‘much 
learning that has made. him mad,” if Mr. J. Quincy 
Adams be really mad (for learning, even if his wits be 
disordered, hi Rostestes to a degree seldom equalled 
in Europe or America) and without uttering a sus- 
picion, that the superstructure, reared. on such a 
crazy foundation, may be ynsound, allow me.to ask 
in what, and on what occasion, the general govern- 
ment at Washidgton has. exhibited feebleness, and 
wherein has our population betrayed an excitability 
which is regardless of consequences? 

Since we camo.inte being, which was but as yes- 
terday in the history of nations, it can be said with- 
out a boast that there is not a quarter of the globe 
that will not bear witness to thestrength and energy 
of our exécutive in. its foreign.relations.. Were we 
not the first to refuse tribute to the Algerine, while 
Europe was lay:ngi is black «mail at his feet? Did 
we. follow. or lead in declaring and making the slave 
trade subject to the penalties of piracy—which was 
at. least ope. Siep towdrda purgation from the black 
plague inherited from'our ancestors? Was our claim 
upon the kingdom of Naples for indemnification suf- 
fered to grow weak through age? Had France any 
repose till the’ 25,000,000 were paid? And in these 
latter days, was not Texas annexed in spite of foreign 
interference? anges 

Bot, perhaps, the feeble nature of our government 
developea itself only at home. Well, then, at home. 


Did it not quel) a. most. portentous insurrection in| sic merits, both of thought and style, which make it 
well, deserving of a place in our columns. The 
writer has studied with effect. the history of his coun- 
try, and wiib no little art concentrates into one focus 
the scaltered rays of light that shed a lustre upon 
Neverthe- 
less, 1f the defence to our charge (whieh ‘we now 
‘repeat)—that the United States government. is ‘*too 
feeble to restrain bad impulses”*—be no stronger 
than it appears in his hands, we shall hard)y be per- 


Pennsylvania, and that, too, while its powers were 


in their infancy, without shedding a single drop of 


blood? Did it not, in its full strength, stifle South 
Caroima’s nullification scheme with a menace? Did 
it not easily crush a monster bank cengpiracy® and 
finally, has it not recently, in scorn of ‘domestic op- 
position, added a new 4errilury to ils own? 

Should weakness in tle art of defence ever be 
eharged against it, the voices from English graves 


throughout the country, honored wherever found, 
would induce many not to gainsay the slander. And 
if its power of offence be doubted or forgotten, not 
the wide ocean alone, but your very channels, whose” 
waves almost kiss the lintels of your doors, could, if 
their records were not written in water, bear witness 
to its reality. The smoke, too, from many a-richly 
laden convoy was wafted too often, with.a notsweet 
smelling savor, to the nostrils of their armed, but 
too distant guardians, to convict the aggressors of in- 
offensive ness. 7 

_ As to the excitability of a population, no part of 
which corresponds to the English mob or the French 
canaille, and to none.of whose members the common 
rudiments of education are strange, it is vain to spe- 
culate on its evil results; for intelligence goes hand 
in hand with it, and the cool, calculating spirit of 
my countrymen, is a sufficient guarantee that it will 
never lead them into danger. 

Tried by the Procrustean standard of Europe, I 
doubt not that we should often be pronounced out of 
measure, aud that even upon the floor of congress 
certain scenes might be curtailed to advantage; but 
that “fone branch of the most important legislative 
assembly of the new world should listen with inter- 
est and. excitement” to our “lunatic” ex-president’s 
most original exhibition, ought no more to raise your 
wonder, than that the house of commons should be 
amused by a ludicrous description of a noble lord’s 
coal- hole escapade, or that it should now and then 
uproarously cheer on ‘‘ Young England’s” champion, 
to badger a man who is to him like Jupiter to a re- 
jected satellite. 


As in common with my countrymen here,I no 
longer regard the Oregon question as a war question, 
with your permission, 1 will add a line or two re- 
specting what is described by you to be “the. threat- 
ening state of our relations with Mexico.” Your in- 
telligent correspondent in that unhappy country 
might have told you, that as against a more power- 
ful antagonist it is more helpless than a wailing 
child, whether for offence or defence, because it 1s 
like a “Shouse divided against itself;” that it can no 
more prevent the flood of emigration from the states 
into California, and its consequences, be they what 
they may, than could the red man close his forests 
against the inundation of the whites; and that, though 
it may declare war till it is “hoarse with calling,” it 
can never make it, unless perchance, which [| do not 
suspect, some European nations come to its aid, and 
then, without time even to see the forecast shadow 
of coming events, one universal howl of war, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, will, for many a year be 
heard, smothering in its death echo the voice of 
peace. 

Our “democratic pretences,” I sincerely believe, 
are entirely. misunderstood in Europe, especially as 
they regard territory. We want none of your pos- 
sessions, and, Canada we should be much leas thank- 
ful for than yourselves would be to get honorably rid 
of a colony, which is ravenous as a horse-leech and 
ungrateful as its own soil. 


No! pretences, unjust pretences, if they have an 
existence, time will show that they are not on our 
side. But in the eyes of some, because we are pro- 
fessed republicans, and having power, choose to use 
it as to us seems best, we therefore and our claims 
are arrogance itself; and, because we will not that 
kings or nobles should have dominion over us, we 
are for that reason ‘‘of the earth earthly,” and on 
the high road to anarchy and confusion. What is 








most ‘strange and unnatural” 1s, that it is not those 
who aré divinely hedged about and stand io high 
places, that are in general our self-deluded or mali 

cious traducers; but mere men, unnobled and untitled 
men like ourselves, who, having sucked in with their 
mother’s milk an overweening reverence for rank, 
cannot bear tovsee others, void of sympathy for their 


' 


their common nature. 
dient servant. A “STATES’ MAN.” 


The Times, on giving place to the above, thus ac- 


ward off on the other. 


another 


man.’’? But without this, the letter itself has intrin- 


the general government of the Union. 





weakness, asserting and maintaining the dignity of 
Most respectfully, your obe- 


counts to his readers on one hand, and allempls to 


‘The plain principle of audi alteram partem has in- 
duced us to publish a letter on the political institu- 
tions of the United States, which will be found in 
perc. over the signature of a “ ‘States’ 


— a 
suaded to withdraw the accusation. I[t may be true, 
and it is strictly true, that republics have often exhi- 
bited the most deliberate wisdom of design, and the 

utmost rapidity of execution. We do not deny to 

the cabinet at Washington in times gone by, a con- 

siderable measure of success, nor to the roll of 
American presidents the occasional merits of states- 
manship.. The power and the active energy of a de- 
mocracy are its conspicuons and undoubted elements. 
But the question is, does there exist in such a con. 
stitution that check, that vis inertia, which are ne- 
cessary to restrain the popular impulse, or at least to 
guide it in the right direction? We believe that this 
needful force does not exist in the United States; and 
it is this belief, far more than any conviction of a 
‘really warlike feeling in the government itself, that 
prevents us from regarding an American war as im- 
possible.” 

A reply to the “Srares’ man’s letter afterwards 
appeared in the Times, over the signature of M. J. 
H. This was promptly and duly attended to by the 
American, at Paris, who congratulates the writer as 
“a fortunate man,” in being, (as he styles himself,) 
a “large holder of American securities.” In giving 
his reasons for deeming these securities good, the 
* «States’ man” says— 

“The bankrupt states, it must console him to 
know, will, if they remain defaulters a moment 
longer than stern necessity demands, have public 
opinion throughout the Union to contend against—no 
mean antagonist, when it is considered that its sway 
is more powerful with us than with any other peo- 
ple under the sun; then, in a very few years their 
rapidly increasing population, added to their incal- 
culable sources of wealth, will make the payment of 
their debts so easy, that there will not be room to as- 
sume to themselves even a virtue in doing it; and the 
last, though not least firm ground I go upon is, that 
their interests, about which they are so “careful,” 
will imperatively demand that justice to their credi- 
tors be done. In a single word, they cannot afford 
to be dishonest.” 

He says that a resentful fancy alone, has conjured 
up the charge of fraud against the United States; and 
if M. J. H. is desirous of informing himself on the 
subject of state insolvency, he advises hin to con- 
sult the records of the Bank of England, after which, 
it is conjectured, he will admit, that ‘af the fifth of 
a century was required by the richest country in the 
world to redeem its plighted faith, a little space may 
well be allowed toa few infant states, with nothing 
but broad lands and brawny arms to depend upon, 
wherein to collect their “hundred pieces of silver.” 
The whole reply is very forcible and pungent. The 
writer, whoever he may be, is doing his country 
good service in meeting her slanderers so ably and 
successfully, upon the very field of their labors. 


Qa 














‘BREAD STUFFS. 





We devoted some columns of the Register a few 
months since to an examination of the probable effects 
of the failure of the crops in 1845 in England and 
| Ireland, upon our Agriculturists, and endeavored to 


ducers and dealers in grain, in this country, to accep! 
the prices then offered, and ‘ship our surplus, instead 
of waiting with the expectation that prices would 


one it promises to be; will be ready for the reapers 
in six weeks. Ten weeks will bring new flour to 
market. Mean time the advance which thousands, 
s0 confidently calculated upon occurring in Europe 
as to retain their grain or flour up to this period, 90 
far from being realized, has ‘left them no alternative 
but fo submit to much lower prices than could then 
have been obtained. Flour at N. York will onl) 
command $4,62 1-2 at present. Good red wheat 
the Baltimnore markets 85 a 92cts.; 100 a 105 for 
white. Flour is downto $4,12 1-2. ‘ 

The following are our latest advices from PAnOPt 

Liverpool April, 11th.—Sales of 15,000 bbls. ( 
Orleans Flour at 24s—and 15,000 bis. red whee 
from . New. York, at 6s. 7d. per 70lb. bul. aan 
Corn in great demand. American Meal much ough 
for, none here, “Lard depressed. Cheese saleable 4 
a decline. Flaxseed 45s. a 47s. 0d. a 

Liverpool April’ 18th.—A better feeling in our Cor 
market, and prices rather ‘advanced. Indian om 
to-day is 1s. to 2s. per 130 Ib. dearer than on eS 
day sennight. On the 17th English Wheat as. 
70 lbs. dearer. Canadian Flour in good deman s 
an improvement of 6d. per bbl. Indian Corn “ 
moving off freely into hands of English and Iris 








demonstrate that it was the true policy of both pro- § 


advance as the stores of Europe become exhausted.— F 
The data furnished to our readers on the occasion 

were reliable. and the result has proved the accuracy § 
of our. deductions. Our own harvest, and a beautiful F 
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rs, fully supported previous quotations. A cargo 
pyrene Wheat sold at 7s. per 70 Ibs., and a few 
pundred bbls. U. S. Flour brought 26s. per bbl., only 
sales to-day in bond. We quote U. S. Flour, sweet, 
in bond, 32s. a 32s. 6d.; Indian Corn 38s. a 41s. per 

Ibs. 
is Paar of prices of wheat and flour in the spring 
of 1845, compared with the spring of 1846. 

The weekly average prices of wheat in England on 
the 3d April, 1845, was quoted in the Marklane Ex- 
press at 45s 10d per quarter and on the 3d April, 
1846, they quoted at 55s. 5d. per quarter. 

Baring, Brothers & Co. quoted the price of foreign 
wheat in bond on the 3d. April, 1845, at 3s 6d a 4s 
6d per 70 lbs. The same house quotes the price of 
oreign red wheat on the same day, 1846 at 46s a 50s 

per quarter—equal to 5s 9d to 6s 3d per bushel, or 
4s 10d to 5s 3d. per 70 Ibs. American flour in bond 
on the 3d April, 1845, at 17s 6d to 19s per bbl.— 
on the 3d April, 1846, at 27s to 28s per bbl. 

In 1844-45 there was scarcely any flour exported 
to England from the United States,—but in 1845-6 
some 500,000 or 600,000 bbls. have already been ex- 
ported from the United States to England. On first 
and fourth May, 1845. flour in New York sold at 
$4 5-8; and on 4th May, 1846, same price. 


The following article, from the Cincinnati Chron- 
icle of April 28, goes to show how very erroneous are 
many of the general impressions in this Country in 
relation to the value of differert foreign markets to 
our Grain growers:— 

The Free Traders of both England and America 
are aware that unless an extensive and profitable 
market for American Grain can be found in Great 
Britain, no great reduction of the American Tariff 
will be sustained by the American people. They 
know that the effect of reducing our Tariff is to in- 
crease the importation of Biitish fabrics; and so far, 
to diminish, or, at any rate, to prevent the increase 
of American Manufactures—the Home Market and 
the largest market of American Produce. They say, 
itis better for us to have our work-shops in Europe. 
Why? © It is not better for American Mechanics, 
Artizans and Manufacturers; for their business is just 
so far discouraged. Whois it better for? They say, 
the Farmers, who will export grain to feed these 
workmen of the “‘workshops of Europe.” But Farm- 
ers know that the men and women who make 
broad cloths, hats, shoes, paper, iron, &c., will eat 
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EXPORT OF FLOUR AND WHEAT. 





Flour—bbls. ©Wheat—bus. 
To England, 35,335 2,010 
To Scotland, 20 00 
Total, 85,355 2,010 


Where is tha regder who does not look with aston- 
ishment at this statement, after all the noise and bab- 
ble of the Free Traders, both in Rggland and America? 
Were any set of theorists ever driven into a hole more 
contemptibly small? Could there be any fact to sus- 
tain a theory more Homeepathically little? The whole 
amount of all the Flour and Wheat exported to Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland, in the last commercial 
year, was only equal to what is consumed by twenty- 
five thousand people! 


The seconp Fact is that the whole amount of Flour 
exported to Great Britain does not equal that export- 
ed to Cuba, nor even that exported to the little and much 
abused Island of Hayti. 


To Great Britain, as above 35,355 
To Cuba 47,795 
To Hayti 53,156 


Yes!/—The little Negro Island of St. Domingo takes 
fifty per cent. more flour directly from the United 
States, than does England, Scotland, and [reland!! 


But it may be said, that there is an indirect trade 

through Canada. Well. We shall see what that is. 
The first observation to be made upon that is,that all 
the profits of that trade, as a commercial operation,go 
to Canada, and all the advantage of its carriage. Is 
that a trade which the American Farmer wishes to 
encourage? No. No American can consent vol- 
untarily to give up Manufactures, Trade, Navigation 
and all! 
But let us see what that is. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to distinguish as to what precisely comes of 
American Flour carried to Canada. But we will 
grant that it all goes to England. 


The ruirp Fact is that all the flour exported to the 
British American Colonies is not equal to what is ex- 
ported to the Spanish and Portuguese settlements in 
America and the West Indies.—Thus: 


British American Colonies 287 ,597 

Cuba 47,795 

Hayti 53,156 

Brazil 209,845 
310,796 





just as much bread, and rather more, if they live in 


Thus these Southern reighbors of the United States 


been willing to leave it to the judgment of the na- 
tion. There were, it is true, sir, some things of 
which I have not complained, and do not complain, 
but which nevertheless, were subjects of regret.— 
The papers accompanying the treaty were volumi- 
nous. Their publication was long delayed, waiting 
for the exchange of ratifications; and, when finally 
published, they were not distributed to any great exe 
tent, or in large numbers. The treaty meanlime— 
got before the public surreptitiously, and, with the 
documents, came out by piece meal. We know that 
it is unhappily true, that away from the large com- 
mercial cities of the Atlantic coast, there are few of 
the public prints of the country which publish offi- 
cial paper3 on such an occasion at large. | might 
have felt a natural desire, that the treaty and the 
correspondence could have been known and read by 
every one of my fellow citizens, from east to west, 
and from north to seuth. But it was uopossible.— 
Nevertheless, in returning to the senate again, no- 
thing was fariher from my purpose than to renew 
the discussion of any of the topics discussed. and.set- 
tled at that time, and nothing farther from my ex- 
pectation than to be called upon by any sense.of du- 
ty to my own reputation, and to truth, to make now 
any observations upon the treaty, or the correspon- 
uence. 

But it has so happened that, in the debate on the 
Oregon question, the treaty, and, I believe, every 
article in it, and the correspondence accompanying 
the negotiation of that treaty, and, I believe, every 
part of it have been the subject of disparaging, disap- 
proving, sometimes contumelious remarks in one or 
the other of the houses of congress. Now, with all my 
indisposition to revive past transactions and make 
them the subjects of debate here, and satisfied and in- 
deed highly gratified with the approbation so very ge- 
nerally expressed by the country, at the time and ever 
since, | suppose that it could hardly have been ex- 
pected, nevertheless, by anybody, that I should sit 
ere from day to day, through the debate, and 
through the session, hearing statements, entirely er- 
roneous as to matters of fact, and deductions from 
these supposed facts quite as erroneous, all tending 
to produce unfavorable impressions respecting the 
treaty, and the correspondence, and everybody who 
had a hand in it—I say, 1: could hardly have been 
expected by anybody that I should sit. here and hear 
ali this, and keep my peace. The couniry knows 
that I am here, it knows what I have heard, ia 
and again, from day to day; and if statements of fact, 
wholly incorrect, and made here, in my hearing, and 
in my presence, without reply or answers from me, 
why shall we not hear in ali the contest of party and 
| elections hereafter, that this is a fact, and thatisa 





America than if they live in England. Why, then, is it | take more flour of us than England, Scotland and Ire- | !#ct, because it bas been stated where and when an 


better for the Farmer to keep our workshops inEurope? | 


Why, the last resort, when driven from all other argu- 
ment, is, that the foreign fabrics are cheaper. This, is 
denied. But suppose it true. What then? Ifthe Farmer 
gains ten dollars a year on one hand, and loses but a 
small part of his home market, he is a loser by the 
bargain. He knows this; and hence the great object 
of the Free Traders, both in England and America,is 
to convince the Amerjean Farmer that he is to have 
an extended market in England for his products. ‘This is 
the whole of the argument. If it be not convincing, 
the battle fails. | 


We affirm that there are no facts, and not eyen a 
tolerable argument, to sustain the theory of Free 
Trade, in the present state of Civilization. We shall 
examine. 

1. The facts of the case; 

2. And then the theory. 

1. As to the facts, they belong altogether ¢o the 
past or the present. They cannot be drawn from the 
future, because the future has never come. It is one 
of the ways of mere theorists to supply by a bold 
prediction the total want of either fact or argument.— 
They take refuge in the clouds of Imagination when 
they are driven from the Castle of Reason. 


The First ract is that our. trade with England, 
Scotland and Ireland, in Wheat or Flour, is aLmosr 
NOTHING, Compared with the magnitude of our crops. 
We have before us the last Treasury Report on the 
Commerce and Navigation of the United States—an 
authentic document, compiled with great care: It 
shows the commerce of the United States in each par- 
ticular article, with each district of the earth. Here 
is the document to show the magnitude and increase 
of the American Wheat and Flour trade. If it cannot 
be shown from that, it cannot be shown from any 
thing in the past. 

Now, this ‘Treasury Report gives the following au- 
thentic statement, for the commercial year, ending 





the 30th of June, 1845—the last one: 


land, directly and indirectly! 


The West Indies and Brazil take double the flour of | 


the United States which Great Britain and the Canadas 
take. The idea cf looking to Great Britain as an im- 
portant market for American flour, is, so far as we can 
reason from past experience, fallacious in the extreme. 
But this is not 2. These facts show prospectively 
that there is not much reason to suppose the abroga- 
tion of the Corn Laws will produce any great increase 
of the American Grain Trade with Great Britain.— 
For flour is ir‘rodced in these Southern countries 
under high duties, becavise it is needed. England needs 
a certain amount of grain and flour also. Why do not 
the United States supply it? It is not the duties; for 
the duties exist yet more in those places where our 
flour is exported! It is simply and only the com- 
petition of grain from Northern Europe, which shuts 
out ours; and from this difficulty the repeal of the Corn 
Laws will not relieve us. 

















MR. WEBSTER’S VINDICATION 
OF THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON, oF 1842. 








In a speech delivered in the Senate of the United States, 
on the 6th and 7th of April, 1846. 


Mr. Wepsrer rose and said: It is altogether un- 
expected to me, Mr. President, to find it to be my 
duty, here, and at this time, to defend the treaty of 
Washington of 1842, and the correspondence accom- 


| answer could be given, and nv answer was given?— 
\. 5 my purpose, therefore, to give an answer here 


if now, to whatever hus been alleged against the 
trealy, or the correspondence, 


Mr. President, in the negotiation of 1842, and in 
the correspondence, I acted as secretary of-state un- 
der the direction, of course, of the president of the 
United States. But, sir, in matters of high impor- 
tance, I sprink not from the responsibility of any- 
thing I have ever done under any man’s direction.— 
Wherever my name stands | am ready to anwwer it, 
and to defend that with which it is connected. Jam 
here to-day to take upon myself—without disrespect 
to the chief magistrate under whose-directions 1 ac- 
ted—and for the purposes of this discussion, the 
whole responsibility of everything that has my came 
connected with it, in the negotiation and correspon- 
denee. Sir, the treaty of Weshiigtop Was not en- 
tered into to settle any—or altogether for the pur- 
pose of settling any—new, arising questions. . The 
matters embraced in that treaty, and in the corres- 
pondence accompanying it had been interesting sub- 
jects in our foreign relations for fifty years—unset- 
tled for fifty years—agitating and annoying the coun- 
cils of the country for fifty years: And my first‘duty 
then, in entering upon such remarks as 1 think the 
occasion calls for in. regard to one and. all-of. these 
topics, wall be, to treat tbe subject in the first place, 
historically-—-to show when each arose-—what has 
been its progress in the diplomatic history of the 
country; and especially to show in what posture each 
of those important subjects siood at the time when 





panying the negotiation of that treaty. [tis a past 
transaction. Four years have almost elapsed since 
the treaty received the sanction of the senate, and 
became the Jaw of the land. While before the sen- 
ate, it was discussed with much earnestness and very 
great ability. For its ratification, it received the 
votes of five sixths of the whole senate, a.greater 
majority, { believe 1 may say, than was ever before 
found for any disputed treaty. From. that day to 
this, although | bad had a hand in the negotiation of 
the treaty, and felt it to be a transaction with which 
my own reputation was intimately connected, | have 





William Heory Harrison acceded to the office of 
prey of the United States. - This.is my purposes 
do not intend to enter upon any crimination of ger 
Uemen who have fijied important. situations in the 
executive government in the earlier, or in the more 
recent, history of the. country. But I intend to show 
—in the progress of this discussion—the actual posi- 
tion in which things were left.in regard to the topics 
embraced by the treaty, aud the correspondence at- 
tending the negotiation of it, when the executive 
“cmp ones devolved upon General Harrison, and 
is immediate successor, Mr. ‘T'yler. 
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Now sir, the first of these top.cs is the question of 
the northeastern boundary of the United States.— 
The general history of that question, from the peace 
of 1783 to this time, is known to all public men, of 
course, and pretty well understuod by che great mass 
of well informed cee throughout the country. | 
shall state it orie y: ne 

In the treaty of peace of September, 1783, the 
northern and eastern, or, perhaps, more properly 
speaking, the northeastern boundary of the United 
States, is thus described, viz: 

“From the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, viz— 
that angle which is formed by a line drawn due north 
fromthe source of the St. Croix river to the high- 
Jands; along the said highlands, which divide those 
rivers which empty themselves into the St. Law- 
rence from those which fall into the Atlantic ocean, 
to the northwesternmost head of Connecticut river; 
thence along the muddle of that river to the forty 
fifth degree of north latitude; from thencs, ty a line 
due west on said latitude, until it strikes the river 
lrequois or Cataraquy. East, by a line to be drawn 
along the middle of the river St. Croix, from its 
mouth in the Bay of Fundy, to its source, and from 
its source directly north to the aforesaid highlands.” 

Such is the description of the northeastern bound. 
ary of the United States, according to the treaty of 
peace of 1783. And it is quite remartable that so 
many embarrassing questions should have arisen 
from these few lines, and have been matters of con- 
troversy for more than half a century. 

The first disputed question was—* Which, of the 
several rivers running into the Bay of Fundy, 1s the 
St. Croiz, mentioned in the treaty?” It is singular 
that this should be matter of dispute, but so it was. 
England insisted that the true St. Croix was one riv- 
er; the United States insisted it was another. 

- The second controverted question was—*tWhere 
is the northwest angle of Nova Scotia to be found??’ 

The thrd—**Whatand where are the highlands, 
along which the line is to run, from the northwest 
angle of Nova Scotia to the vorthwesternmost head 
of Connecticut river?” 


The fourth—“Of the several streams which, flow- 
ing together, make up Connecticut river, which 18} 
that stream, which ought to be regarded as its north- 
westernmost head?” 

The fifth was—*Are the rivers which discharge 
their waters into the Bay of Fundy, rivers ‘which 
fall into the Atiantic ocean,’ in the sense of the 
terms used in the treaty?” 

. The dth article of the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, of the 19th of November, 
1794, after reciting, that “doubis had arisen what 
river was truly intended under the name of the river 
St. Croix,” proceeded to provide for the decision of 
that question, by three commissioners, one to be ap- 
pointed by each government, and these two to choose 
a third; or, if they could not agree, then each to 
make his nomination and decide the choice by lot. 
‘The two commissioners agreed on a third; the three 
executed the duly assigned them, decided what river 
was the true St. Croix, traced it to its source, and 
there established a monument. So much, then, on 
the eastern line was settled; and all the other ques- 
tions remained wholly unseitied down to the year 
184%. 

But the two governments continued to pursue the 
important and necessary purpose of adjusting bound- 
ary difliculties; aud a convention was negotiated in 
London by Mr. Rufus King and Lord Hawkesbury, 
and signed on the 12th day of May, 1803, by the 2d 
and 3d articles of which it was agreed, that a com- 
mission should be appointed, in the same wanver as 
that provided for under the treaty of 1794, to wit— 
one commissioner to be appointed by Kugland, and 
one, by the United Slates, and these two to make 
choice of a third; or, af they Could bol agree, each 
to name the persyp he proposed, and the choice to 
be decided by. lot; this tnird commissioner, whether 
appointed by chuice or by jot, would, of course, be 
umpire or ullimate arbiter. 


» Governments, at thatday, in dispute concerning 
territorial boundaries, did not set oul each with the 
declaration that the whole of its own claim was 
clear and indisputable; whatever was seriously dis- 
puted they regarded, asin some degree, at least, 
doubtful or disputable; and, when they could not 
agree, they saw no indignity vr impropriety in refer. 
rivug the dispute to arbitration, even though the ar 
bitrator were to be appomted by chance, between re- 

ctable persons, named, severally, by the parties 
Tne commission thus consututeds was auliorized 
to ascertain and determine the’ northwest angie oi 

Nuva Scotia, to rup and mark the line from the 
monument, at the source ol St. Croix, to that vorth- 
west angle of Nova Scotia, and also to determine 
the nocthwesternmust heau of Connecticut river; and 
then to run and mark the boundary line between the 





no a 








westernmost head of Connecticut river; and the deci: ! 
sion and proceedings'of the said commissioners, or a 
majority of them, was to be final and conclusive. 


No objection was made by either government to 
this agreement and stipulation; but an incident arose 
to prevent the final ratification of this treaty, and it 
arose in this way. Its fifth article contained an 
agreement between the parties settling the line of 
boundary between them beyond the Lake of the 
Woods. In coming to this agreement they procced- 
ed, exclusively on ®he grounds of their respective 
rights under the treaty of 1783; but it so happened 
that, twelve days before the convention was signed 
in London, France, by a treaty signed in Paris, had 
ceeded Louisiana to the United States. This cession 
was at once regarded as giving to the United States 
new rights, or new limits, in this part of the conti- 
nent. The senate, therefore, struck this 5th article 
out of the convention; and as England did not incline 
to agree to this alteration, the whole convention fell. 


Here, sir, the whole matter rested till it was re- 
vived by the treaty of Ghent, in the year 1814.— 
And by the fifth article of that treaty it was provid- 
ed, that each party should appoint a commissioner, 
and those two should have power to ascertain and 
determine the boundary line, from the source of the 
St. Croix, to the St. Lawrence river, according to 
the treaty of 1783; and if these commissioners could 
not agree, they were to state their grounds of difler- 
ence, and the subject was to be referred to the arbi- 
tration of some friendly sovereign or state, to be af- 
terwards agreed upon by the two governments. The 
{wo commissioners examined tho boundary, explored 
the country, but could not agree. 


In the year 1823, under the administration of Mr. 
Monroe, negotiations were commenced with a view 
of agreeing on an arbitration, and these negotiations 
terminated in a convention, which was signed in 
London on the 29th September, 1827, in the admin- 
istration of Mr. Adams. By this time, collisions 
had already begun on the borders, notwithstanding it 
had been understood that neither party should exer- 
cise exclusive possession pending the negotiation. — 
Mr. Adams in his message of December 8, 1827, af- 
ter stating the conclusion of the convention for ar- 
bitration, adds: 

“While these conventions have been pending, in- 
cidents have occurred of conflicting pretensions, and 
of a dangerous character, upon the territory itself 
in dispute between the two nations. By a common 
understanding between the governments, it was 
agreed that no exercise of exclusive jurisdiction by 
either party, while the negotiation was pending, 
should change the state of the question of right to 
be definitely settled. Such collision has, neverthe- 
less, recently taken place, by occurrences the pre- 
cise character of which has not yet been ascer- 
tained.” 


The king of the Netherlands was appointed arbi- 
trator, and he made his award on the 10th of Janua- 
ry, 1831. This award was satisfactory to neither 
party; it was rejected by both, and so the whole 
matter was thrown back upon its original condition. 


This bappened in the first term of Gen. Jackson’s 
administration. He immediately addressed himself, 
of course, to new efforts for the adjustment of the 
controversy. His energy and diligence have both 
been much commended by his friends; and they have 
not been disparaged by his opponents. He called to 
his aid, in the department of state, successively, Mr. 
Van Buren, Mr. Livingston, Mr. McLane, and Mr. 
Forsyth. 

Now, Mr. President, let us see what progress 
General Jackson made, with the assistance of these 
able and skilful negotiators, in this highly important 
business. Why, sir, the whole story is told by re- 
ference to his several annual messages. In his 
fourth annual message, December, 1832, he says— 
“The question of our northeastern boundary stiij re- 
mains unsettied.” In December, 1833, he says— 
“The interesting question of our northeastern bound- 
ary remaivs still undecided. A negotiation, howev- 
er, upon that subject, bas been renewed since the 
close of the last congress.”” In December, 1834, he 
says—‘The question of the northeastern boundary 
is stil] pending with Great Britain, and the proposi- 
tion made in accurdance with the resolution of the 
senate for the establishment of a line according to 
the treaty of 1783, has not been accepted by that 
government. Believing that every disposition is felt 
on both sides to adjust this perplexing question to the 
satisfaction of ali the parties interested in it, the 
hope is yet induiged that il may be effected on the 
basis of that proposition.” In December, 1835, a 
Similar story is rehearsed—*'ln the settiement of the 
question of the northeastern boundary,” says Presi- 
dent Jackson, ‘‘liltle progress has been made. Great 
Britain has deciined acceeding to the proposition of 


resolution of the senate, unless certain preliminary 
conditions are admitted, which { deemed incompati. 
ble with a satisfactory and rightful adjustment of the 
controversy.” And in his last message, the presi- 
dent gives an account of all his efforts, and all his 
success, in regard to this most important point in our 
foreign relations, in these words—“'I regret to say, 
that many questions of an interesting nature, at is- 
sue with other powers, are yet unadjusted; among 
the most prominent of these, is that of the north. 
eastern boundary. With an undiminished confi- 
dence in the sincére desire of his Britannic majes- 
ty’s government to adjust that question, I am not yet 
in possession of the precise grounds upon which it 
proposes a satisfactory adjustment.” 


With all his confidence, so often repeated, in the 
sincere desire of England to adjust the dispute, with 
all the talents and industry of his successive cabinets, 
this question, admitted to be the most prominent of 
all those on which we were at issue with foreign 
wers, had not advanced one step since the rejec- 
tion of the Dutch award, nor did General Jackson 
know the grounds upon which a satisfactory adjust- 
ment was to be expected. All this is undeniably 
true; and it was al] admitted to be true by Mr. Van 
Buren when he came into office, for, in his first an- 
nual message, he says: 


“Of pending questions the most important is that 
which exists with the government of Great Britain, 
in respect to our northeastern boundary. It is with 
uafeigned regret that the people of the United States 
must look back upon the abortive efforts made by 
ihe executive for a period of more than a half a cen. 
tury, to determine what no nation should suffer long 
to remain in dispute, the true line which divides itg 
possessions from those of other powers. The nature 
of the settlements on the border of the United States, 
and of the neighboring territory, was for a season 
such, that this, perhaps, was not indispensable to a 
faithful performance of the duties of the federal 
government. Time has, however, changed the state 
of things, and has brought about a condition of affairs 
in which the true interests of both countries impera- 
tively require that this question should be put at rest. 
It is not to be disguised that, with full confidence, 
often expressed in the desire of the British govern- 
ment to terminate it, we are apparently as far from 
its adjustment as we were at the time of signing the 
tieaty of peace, 1783.” * * . % 


“The conviction, which must be common to all, of 
the injurious consequences that result from keeping 
open this irritating question, and the certainty that 
its final settlement cannot be much longer deferred, 
will, 1 trust, lead to an early and satisfactory adjust- 
ment. At your last session, I laid before you the 
recent communications between the two govern- 
ments, and between this government and that of the 
state of Maine, in whose solicitude, concerning a 
subject in which she has so deep an interest, every 
portion of the Union participates.” 


Now, sir, Jet us pause and consider this. Here 
we are, fifty three years from the date of the treaty 
of peace, and the boundaries not yet settled. Gen’l 
Jackson has tried his hand at the business for five 
years, and has done nothing. He cannot make the 
thing move. And why not? Do he and his advisers 
want skill and energy, or are there difficulties in the 
nature of the case, notto be overcome till some 
wiser course of proceeding shall be adopted? Up to 
this time not one step of progress has veen made.— 
This is admitted, and is, indeed, undeniable. 


Well, sir, Mr. Van Buren then began his adminis- 
tration under the deepest conviction of the impor- 
tance of the question, in the fullest confidence in the 
sincerity of the British government, and with the 
consciousness that the solicitude of Maine concern- 
ing the subject was a solicitude, in which every por- 
tion of the Union participated. 


And now, sir, whatdid he do? What did he ac- 
complish?, What progressdidhe make? Whatstep, 
forward, did he take, im the whole course of his ad- 
ministration? Seeing the full importance of the sub- 
ject, addressing hnuself to it, and not doubting the 
just disposition of England, I ask again what did he 
do? What did he do?) What advance did he makef 
Sir, not one step, in’his whole four years. Or, rath- 
er, if he made ‘any advance at all, it was an advance 
backward; for, undoubtédly, he left the question in 
a much werse condiuon than he found it, not only 08 
account of the disturbances and outbreaks which 
had taken place on the border, for the, want of an 
adjustment, and which disturbances themselves, had 
raised vew and difficult questions, but on account of 
the intricacies, and complexities, and perplexities, 
in which the correspondence had become involved. 
There was a mesh—an entanglement, which render- 
ed it far more difficult to proceed with the subject, 
than if the question had been fresh and unembar- 
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I must now ask the senate to indulge me in some- 
thing more of an extended and particular reference 
to proofs and papers, than is in accordance with my 

eneral habits in debate; because I wish to present 
to the senate, and to the country, the grounds of 
what I have just said. 

And let us follow the administration of Mr. Van 
Buren, from his first message, and see how this im- 
portant matter fares in his hands. 

On the 20th of March, 1838, he sent a message to 
the senate, with a correspondence between Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Forsythe. In this correspondence Mr. 
Fox says: 

“The United States government have proposed 
two modes in which such a commission might be 
constituted; first, that it might consist of commis- 
sioners, named in equal numbers, by each of the two 
governments, with an umpire to be selected by some 
triendly European power. Secondly, that it might 
be entirely composed of scientific Europeans, to be 
selected by a friendly sovereign, aid might be ac- 
companied, in its operations, by agents of the two 
diferent parties, in order that such agents might 
give to the commissioners assistance and informa- 
ba x ” * * * 

Her Majesty’s government have, themselves, al- 
ready stated that they have little expectation that 
such a commission could lead to any useful result, 
and that they would, on that account, be disposed to 
object to it; and if Her Majesty’s government were 
now to agree to appoint such a commission; it would 
only be in compliance with the desire so strongly ex- 
pressed by the government of the United States, and 
in spite of doubts, which Her Majesty’s government 
still continue to entertain, of the efficacy of the mea- 
sure.” 


To this Mr. Forsythe replies, that he perceives, 
with feelings of deep disappointment, that the an- 
swer to the propositions of the United States is so 
indefinite, as to render it impracticable to ascertain, 
without further discussion, what are the real wishes 
and intentions of Her Majesty’s government. Here, 
then, anew discussion arises, to find out, if it can 
be found out, what the parties mean. Meantime, 
Mr. Forsythe writes a letter, of twenty or thirty 
pages, to the governor of Maine, concluding witha 
suggestion that his excellency should take measurey 
to ascertain the sense of the state of Maine, with 
respect to the expediency of a conventional line.— 
This correspondence repeats the proposition of a 
joint exploration, by commissioners, and Mr. Fox 
accedes to itin deference to the wishes of the United 
States, but with very little hope that any good will 
come of it. 

Here is the upshot of one whole year’s work.— 
Mr. Van Buren sums it up thus, in his message of 
December, 1838. 

“With respect to the Northeastern boundary of 
the United States, no official correspondence be- 
tween this government and that of Great Britain has 
passed since that communicated to congress towards 
the close of their Jast session. The offer to nego- 
iate a convention for the appointment of a joint 
commission of survey and exploration, I am how- 
ever, assured will be met by Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment in a conciliatory and friendly spirit, and in- 
structions to enable the British minister here to con- 
clude Such an arrangement will be transmitted to 
him without needless delay.” 


We may now look for instructions to Mr, Fox to 
conclude an arrangemeut for joint commission of 
Survey and exploration. Survey and exploration!— 
As if there had not already been enough of both!— 
But this terminates 1838, with a hope of coming to 
iad for a survey! Great progress this, 

y. 

And now we come to 1839; and what, sir, think 
you, was the product of diplomatic fertility and cul- 
lvation, in the year 1839. Sir, the harvest was one 
Project, and one counter project. 

f ys: the 20th of May, Mr. Fox sent to Mr. For- 
} ® a draught of a convention fur a joint explora- 
on, by commissioners, the commissioners to make 

report of their respective governments. 

a was the British project. 

n the 29th of July, Mr. Forsythe sent to Mr. 
bine & counter project, embracing the principle of ar- 
. ration. By this, af the commissioners did not 
i areference was to be had to three persons, 
re by three friendly sovereigns or states; and 
: se arbitrators might order another survey. Here 

© parties, apparently fatigued with their efforts, 
ed uaa and the labors of the year are thus rehears- 
of the Mir eas by Mr. Van Buren, at the end 
tie For the settlement of our northeastern boundary, 
mince Oposition promised by Great Britain for a com- 
od — of exploration and survey, has been receiv- 

» ANd a counter project, including also a provision 





for the certain and final adjustment of the limits in 
dispute, is now before the British government for its 
consideration. A just regard to the delicate state of 
this question, and a proper respect for the natura] 
impatience of the state of Maine, not less than a 
conviction that the negotiation has been already pro- 
tracted longer than is prudent on the part of either 
government, have led me to believe that the present 
favorable moment should, on ngsaccount, be suffered 
to pass without putting the question forever at rest. 
| feel confident that the government of Her Britan- 
nie Majesty will take the same view of the subject, 
as I am persuaded it is governed by desires equally 
strong and sincere of the amicable termination of 
the controversy.” 

Here, sir, in this ‘delicate state of the question” 
all things rested, till the next year. 


Early after the commencement of the warm 
weather, in 184U, the industrious diplomatists re- 
sumed their severe and vigorous labors, on the 22d 
June, 1846, Mr. Fox writes thus to Mr. Forsythe. 

“The British government and the government of 
the United States agreed, two years ago, that a sur- 
vey of the disputed territory, by a joint commission, 
would be the measure best caletlated to elucidate 
and solve the questions at issue. The president pro- 
posed such a commission, and Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment consented to it; and it was believed by Her 
Majesty’s government, that the general principles 
upon which the commission was to be guided in its 
local questions had been settled by mutual agree- 
ment, arrived at by means of a correspondence 
which took place between the two governments in 
1837 and 1838. Her Majesty’s government accord- 
ingly transmitted, in April of Jast year, for the con- 
sideration of the president, a draught of the conven- 
tion. to regulate the proceedings of the proposed 
convention.” 

“The preamble of that draught recited, textually, 
the agreement that had been come to by means of 
notes which had been exchanged between the two 
governments; and the articles of the draught were 
framed, as Her Majesty’s government considered, in 
strict conformity with that agreement. 

“Kut the government of the United States did not 
think proper to assent to the convention so proposed. 

“The United States government did not, indeed, 
allege that the proposed convention was at variance 
with the result of the previous correspondence be- 
tween the two governments; but it thought that 
the convention would establish a commission of 
‘mere exploration and survey;’ and the president was 
of opinion that the step next to be taken by the two 
governments should be to contract stipulations, bear- 
ing upon the face of them the promise of a final set- 
tlement, under some form or other, and within a 
reasonable time. 


“The United States government accordingly trans- | 


mitted to the undersigned, for communication to Her 
Majesty’s government, in the month of July last, a 
counter draught of convention, varying considerably 
in some parts (as the secretary of state of the 
United States admitted, in his letter to the under- 
signed of the 29th July last) from the draught pro- 
posed by Great Britain. 
+ al * ¥ ¥ * 

“There was, undoubtedly, one essential difference 
between the British draught and the American coun- 
ter draught. 


“The British draught contained no provision em- 
bodying the principle of arbitration. The American 
counter draught did contain such a provision. 

“The British draught contained no provision for 
arbitration, because the principle of arbitration had 
not been proposed on either side during the negotia ~ 
tions upon which that draught was founded; and be- 
cause, moreover, it was understood, at that time, 
that the principle of arbitration would be decidedly 
objected to by the United States. Butas the United 
States government have now expressed a wish to 
embody the principle of arbitration in the proposed 
convention, Her Majesty’s government are perfectly 
willing to accede to that wish. 

“The undersigned is accordingly instructed to 
state, officially, to Mr. Forsythe, that Her Majesty’s 
government consent to the two principles whieh form 
the main Suandation of the American counter draught, 
ramely: first, that the commission to be appointed 
shall be so constituted as necessarily to lead to a final 
settlement of the questions of boundary at issue be- 
tween the two countries; and secondly, that, in or- 
der to secure such a result, the convention by which 
the commission is to be created, shall contain a pro- 
vision for arbitration upon points to which the Brit- 
ish and American com.nission may not.be able to 
agree. 

“The undersigned is, however, instructed to add, 


that there are many matters of detail in the Ameri- | JY 


can counter draught which Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment cannot adopt. 


“The undersigned will be furnished from his gov- 
ernment, by an early opportunity, with an amended 
draught, in conformity with the principles above 
stated, to be submitted to the consideration of the 
president. And the undersigned expects to be at the 
same time furnished with instructions to propose to 
the government of the United States a fresh, local 
and temporary convention, for the better prevention 
of incidental border collisions within the disputed 
territory during the time that may be occupied in 
curyine through the operations of survey or arbitra- 
ion. 

And on the 26th of June, Mr. Forsythe replies 
and says: 1 

“That he derives great satisfaction from the an- 
nouncement that Her Majesty’s government do not 
relinquish the hope that the sincere desire which is 
felt by both parties te arrive at an amicable settle- 
ment, will at length be attended with success; and 
from the prospect held out by Mr. Fox of his being 
accordingly furnished, by an early opportunity, with 
the draught of a proposition amended in conformity 

with the principles to which Her Majesty’s governs 
ment has acceded, to be submitted to the considera- 
tion of this government.” 

On the 28th of July, 1840, the British amended 
draught came. This draught proposed that commis- 
sioners should be appointed, as before, to make ex- 
ploration; that umpires or arbitrators should be ap- 
pointed by three friendly sovereigns, and that the 
arbitration should sit in Germany, at Frankfort on 
the Maine. And the draught contains many articles 
of arrangement and detail, for carrying the explora- 
tion and arbitration into effect. 


At the same time Mr. Fox sends to Mr. Forsythe 
the report of two British commissioners, Messrs, 
Mudge and Featherstonhaugh, who had made an ex 
parte survey in 1839. And a most extraordinary re- 
port itwas. These gentlemen had discovered, that 
up to tnat time, nobody had been right; they run the 
line still farther south than anybody had ever ima- 
gined, and discovered high lands which, in all pre- 
vious examinations and explorations, had escaped all 
mortal eyes. 

_ Here, then, we had one project more, for explora- 
tion and arbitration, together with a report from the 
British commissioners of survey, pushing her claims 
still further into the territories of the state o 
Maine. ! 

And on the 13th of August, there comes again, as 
a matter of course, from Mr. Forsythe, another 
counter project. Lord Palmerston is never richer in 
projects than Mr. Forsythe is in counter projects.— 
There is always a Rowland for an Oliver... This 
counter project of the 13th of August, 1840, was 
drawn in the retirement of Albany. It consists of 
18 articles, which it is hardly necessary to describe 
particularly. Of course it proceeds on the two 
principles already agreed on, of exploration and ar- 
bitration; but in all matters of arrangement and de- 
tail it was quite different from Lord Paimerston’s 
desught, communicated by Mr. Fox. | 

nd here the rapid march of diplomac 
a dead hait. Mr. Fox found so a and diary car 
changes proposed to the British draught, that he did 
not incline to discuss them. He did not believe the 
British government would ever agree to Mr. For- 
sythe’s plan, but he would send it home, and see 
what could be done with it. 


Thus stood matters at the end of 1840, and in his 
message, al the meeting of congress in December 
of that year, his valedictory message, Mr. Van Bu- 
ren thus describes that condition of things which 
he found to be the result of his four years of nego- 
tiation. 

“In my last annual message you were informed 
that a proposition for a commission of exploration 
and survey, promised by Great Britain, had been re- 
ceived, and that a counter project, including also a 
provision for the certain ond final adjustment of the 
limits in dispute, was then before the British gov- 
ernment for its consideration. The answer of that 
government, accompanied by additional propositions 
of its own, was received through its minister here 
since your separation. These were promptly consi- 
dered; such as were deemed correct in principle, and 
consistent with a due regard to the just rights of the 
United States and of the state of Maine, concurred 
in, and the reasons for dissenting from the residue 
with an additional suggestion on our part, communi- 
cated by the secretary of state to Mr. Fox. That 
minister, not feeling himself sufficiently instructed 
upon some of the points raised in the discussion 
felt it to be his duty to refer the matter to his own 
government for farther. decision.” 

And now, sir, who will deny that this.is q very 
promising condition of things, to exist rapty szyen 
ears after the conclusion of the treaty! 

Here is the British project for exploration; ther 
the American eounter project for exploration : to be 
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the foundation of arbipration. Next, the anewer of 
Great Britain to our counter project, stating divérs 
exceptions and objections to it, and with sundry new 
and additional propositions of her own. Some of 
these were conciirred in, but others dissented from, 
and other additional suggestions on our part were 
; and all these concurrences, dissents, and 

new suggestions were brought together aud incorpo 
rated into Mr. Forsythe’s last labor of diplomacy, at 
least his last labor in regard to this subject, his 
counter project of August 13th, 1840. The counter 
project was sent to England, to see what Lord Po!- 
merston could make of it. it fared in the foreign 
office; just as Mr. Fox had foretold. Lord Palmer- 
ston would have nothing to do with it. He would 
not answer it; he would not touch it; he gave up the 
negotiation in apparent despair. T'wo years before, 
the parties had agreed on the Frere of joint ex- 
tion, and the principle of arbitration. Butin 
heir subsequent correspondence, on matters of de- 
tail, modes of proceeding, and subordinate arrange 
ments, they had, through the whole two years, con- 
stantly receded farther, and farther, and farther 
from each other. They were flying apart; and like 
two orbs, going off in opposite directions, could only 
—_ after they should have traversed the whole 

circle. 


But this exposition of the case does not describe, 
by any means, all the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments arising from the unsettled state of the contro- 
versy. We all remember the trouble of 1839.— 
Something like a border war had broken out. Maine 
had raised an armed civil posse; fortified the line, or 
points on the line of territory, to keep off intruders 
and to defend possession. There was fort Fairfield, 
fort Kent, and | know not what other fortresses; all 
memorable in history. The legislature of Maine 
had placed eight hundred thousand dollars at the dis- 
cretion of the governor, to be used for the military 
defence of the state. Major General Scott had re- 
paired to the frontier, and under his mediation, an 
agreement, a sort of treaty, respecting the tempora- 
ry possession of the two parties, in the territory in 
dispute, was entered into between the governors of 
Maine and N. Brunswick. But as it could not be 
foreseen how long the principal dispule would be 
protracted, Mr. Fox, as has already been seep, 
wrote home for instructions for another treaty—a 
treaty of less dignity—a collateral treaty—a treaty 
to regulate the terms of possession, and the means of 
keeping the peace of the frontier, while the number 
of years should ‘roll away, necessary, first, to spin 
out the whole thread of ‘diplomacy in forming a con- 
vention; next, for‘three or four years of joint ex- 
ploration of seven hundred miles of disputed boun- 
dary in the wilderness of North America; and, final- 
ly, to learn thé results of an arbitration which was 
to sit at Frankfort on the Maine, composed of learn- 
ed doctors frou) the German universities. 


Really, sir, is not thisa most delightful prospect? 
Is there not here as beautiful a labyrinth of diplo- 
macy as one éould wish to look at, of a summer’s 
day? Would not Castlereagh and Talleyrand, Nes- 
selrode and Metternich, find it an entanglement 
worthy the labor of their own hands to unravel?— 
Is it not apparent, Mr. Presideot, that at this time 
the settlement of the question, by this kind of diplo 
macy, if to be reached by any vision, required telis- 
copic sight? The country was settling; individual 
rights were getting into collision; it was impossible 
to prevent disputes and disturbances; every consid- 
eration required; that whatever was to be done should 
be done-quickly; and yet every thing, thus far, had 
waited the sluggish plan of the current of diplomacy. 
Labitur et-labetur. 

I have already stated, that on the receipt of Mr. 
Forsythe’s last counter plan, or counter project, 
Lord Palmerston, at last, paused. Hedidso. The 
British government appears to have made up tts mind 
that nothing was to be expected at that time, from 
pursuing ‘farther this battledore play of projets and 
contre projets. What occurred in England, we col. 
lect from the published debates of the house of com- 
mons. ‘From these we learn, that after Gen. Harri- 
son’s elevtion; aud indeed, after his death, and in the 

- first year of'Mr. ‘Tyler’s presidency, Lord Palmer- 
ston wrote to Mr. Fox as follows: 

“Her Majesty’s government received, with very 
great regret, the second American counter draught 
of aconvention for determining the boundary be- 

_ tween the United States and the British North Ame 


into power. Her Majesty’ government hed certain- 
ly been persnaded that a draught which, in ptrsu- 
ance of your instruction, you presented to Mr. For- 
sythe, on the 28th of July, 1240, was so fair mits 
provision, and so well caiculated to bring the differ. 
ences, between the two governments, about the 
boundary, to a just and satisfactory conclusion, that 
it would have been at once accepted by the govern- 
ment of the United States, or that if the American 
government had proposed to make any alterations in 
it, those alterations would have related merely to 
matters of detail, and would not have borne upon any 
essential points of the arrangements; and Her Ma- 
jesty’s government were the more confirmed in this 
hope, because almost all the main principles of the 
arrangement which that draught was intended to car- 
ry into execution, had, as Her Mayjesty’s govern 
ment conceived, been either suggested by, or agreed 
to by the United States government itself.” 

Lord Palmerston is represented to have said of Mr: 
Forsythe’s counter project, in this despatch that he 
“cannot agree” to the preamble; that he ‘‘cannot 
consent” to the second article; that he ‘‘must object 
to the 4th article; that the “7th article imposed in- 
compatible duties;” and to every article there was 
an objection, stated in a different form, until he 
reached the 10th, and that, as to that, ‘‘none could 
be more inadmissible.” 

This was the state of the negotiation, a few days 
before Lord Palmerston’s retirement. But, never. 
theless, his Lordship would make one more attempt, 
now that there was a new administration here, and 
he would make ‘‘new proposals.”” And what were 
they? 

‘“‘And what does the house think,” said Sir R. 
Peel, in the house of commons, “were the noble 
Lord’s proposals in that desperate state of circum- 
stances? The proposal of the noble Lord, after fifty- 
eight years of controversy, submitted by him to the 
American government for the purpose of a speedy 
se(tlement, was that commissioners should be nomi- 
nated on both sides; that they should attempt to 
make settlement of this long disputed question; and 
then, if that failed, that the king of Prussia, the king 
of Sardinia, and the king of Saxony, were to be 
called in, not to act as umpires, but they were each 
to be requested to name a scientific man, and that 
these three members of a scientific commission 
should proceed to arbitrate. Was there ever a pro- 
position like this suggested for the arrangement of a 
question on which two countries had differed for 
fifty-eight years? And this, too, was proposed after 
the failure of the arbitration on the part of the king 
of Holland, and when they had had their commission 
of exploration in vain. And yet, with all this, there 
were to be three scientific men, foreign professors— 
one from Prussia, one from Sardinia, and one from 
Saxony! To do what! And where were they to 
meet; or how were they to come to a satisfactory 
adjustmenv” 


It was asked in the house of commons, not inapt- 
ly, what would the people of Maine think, when 
they should read that they were to be visited by three 
learned foreigners, one from Prussia, one from Sax- 
ony, and one from Sardinia? To be sure; what 
would they think, when they should see three Jearn- 
ed foreign professors, each speaking a different lan- 
guage, and none of the English or American tongue, 
among the swamps and morasses of Maine, in sum- 
mer, or wading through its snows in winter; on the 
Allagash, the Macadavie, or among the moose deer; 
on the precipitous and lofty shores of Lake Pohema- 
gamook—and for what? To find where the division 
was, between Maine and New Brunswick! Instruct- 
ing themselves by these labors, that they might re 
pair to Frankfort on the Maine, and there hold so- 
lemn and scientific arbitration on the question of a 
boundary line, in one of the deepest wildernesses of 
North America! 


Sir, Ido not know what might have happened, if 
this project had gone on. Possibly, sir, but that your 
country has called to higher duties, you might now 
have been at Frankfort on the Maine, the advocate 
of our cause before the scientific arbitration. Ifnot 
yourself, some one of the honorable members here 
very probably would have been employed in attempt- 
ing to utter the almost unspeakable names, bestow- 
ed by the northeastern Indians on American lakes 
and streams, in the heart of Germany. 


Mr. Fox, it is said, on reading his despatch, re- 





rican provinces, which you transmitted to me last 
auiumn; “in ‘your despatch of the 15th of August, 
1840, because that counter draught contained so 
many inadmissible propositions, that it plainly show- 
ed that Her Majesty’s government could entertain 
no hope of concluding any arrangement on this sub 
ject with ‘the govetnuent of Mr. Van Buren, and 
that there was no use in faking any further steps in 


plied, with characteristic promptitude and good 
sense, ‘‘For God's sake save us from the philoso 
phers. Have sovereigns, if you please, but no pro- 
lessional men.”’ 


But Mr. Fox was instructed, as it now appears, to 
renew his exertions to carry forward the arbitration. 
**Let us,” said Lord Palmerrton, in writing to him, 
‘Jet us consider the American contre projet as unrea- 





the negotiations till the hew president should come 
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pendaneowecanncle ~ <n mteneeee ae ee 
considefation, and now submit my origitial neojzer 1, 
Mr: Webster, the now secretary of state, and per. 
suad« him it was reasonable.” 


With all reepect, sir; to Lord Palmerston, M; 
Webster was not to be so persuaded; that is to sq 
he was not persuaded that it was reasonable, or 
wise, or prudent to pursue the negotiation in this 
form further. He hoped to live Jong enotgh to see 
the northeastern boundary settled; but that hope was 
faint, unless he could rescue the question from the 
labyrinth of projects and counter projects, explora- 
tions and arbitration in which it was involved. He 
could not reasonably expect that he had another 
whole half century of life before him. 


Mr. President, it is true, that ! viewed the case as 
hopeless, without an entire change in the manner of 
proceeding. I found the parties already ,,in wander- 
ing mazes lost.” I found it quite as tedious and dif- 
ficult to trace the thread of this intricate negotia- 
tion, as it woula be to run out the line of the High- 
lands itself. Qne was quite as full as the other of 
deviations, abruptnesses, and perplexities.. And hay- 
ng received the pesiteets (Mr. Tyler’s) authority, 
I did say to Mr. Fox, as has been stated in the Brit- 
ish parliament, that | was willing to altempt to set- 
tle the dispute by agreeing on a conveiitional line, or 
line by compromise. 


Mr. President, I was fully aware of the difficulty 
of the undertaking. I saw it was a serious affair to 
call on Maine to.come into an agreement, by which 
she might subject herself to the loss of territory 
which she regarded as clearly her own. The ques- 
tion touched her proprietary interests, and what was 
more delicate, it touched the extent of her jurisdie- 
tion, I knew well her extreme jealousy and high 
feeling on this point.* But | believed in her patriot. 
ism, and in her willingness to make sacrifices for the 
good of the country. I trusted, too, that her own 
good sense would lead her, while she, doubtless, 
preferred the strict execution of the treaty, as she 
understood it, to any line of compromise, to see, 
nevertheless, that the government of the United 
States was already pledged to arbitration, by its own 
proposition and the agreement of Great Britain; 
that this arbitration might not be concluded and fin- 
ished for many years, and that after all, ithe result 
might be doubtful. With this reliance on the pa- 
triotism and good sense of Maine, and with the 
sanction of the president, I was willing to make an 
effort to establish a boundary by direct compromise 
and agreement—by acts of the parties themselves, 
which they could understand and judge of for them- 
selves—by a proceeding which left nothing to the 
future judgment of others, and by which the con- 
troversy could be settled in six months. And, sir, I 
leave it to the senate to-day, and the country always, 
to say how far this offer and this effort was wise or 
unwise, statesmanlike or unstatesmanlike, beneficial 
or injurious. 


Well sir, in the autumn of 184], it was known in 
England to be the opinion of the American govern- 
ment, that it was not advisable to prosecute further 
the scheme of arbitration; that that government was 
ready to open a negotiation for a conventional bound- 
arg; and a letter from Mr. Everett, dated on the 31st 
of December, announced the determination of the 
British government to send a special minister to the 
United States, authorised to settle all matters in dif- 
ference, and the selection of Lord Ashburton for 
that trust.| This letter was answered on the 29th of 
January, by an assurance that Lord Ashburton would 
be received with the respect due to his government 
and to himself.j Lord Ashburton arrived in Wash- 
ington on the 4th of April, 1842, and was presented 
to the president on the 6th. 


On the 11th, a letter was written from the depart- 
ment of state to the governor of Maine, announcing 
his arrival, and his declaration that he had authority 
to treat for a conventional line of boundary, or line 
by agreement, on mutual conditions, considerations, 
and equivalents. || 


The governor of Maine was informed that— 
“Under these circumstances, the president had 
felt it to be his duty to call the serious attention of 





*It is now well known, in 1832, an agreement was en- 
tered into | etween some of the heads of departments a! 
Washington, viz: Messrs. Livingston, McLane, und 
Woodbury, under the direction of President Jackson, 
on the part of the United States, 
Wuhams, and Emery, on the part of the goverument of 
Maine,, by which it was stipulated that Maine show 
surrender to the United States the territory which. she 
claimed beyond the line designated by the king of the 
Netherlands, and receive, as an indemnity, ONE MILLION 
of acres of the public lands, to be selected by hersell, '" 
Michigan. The existence of this treaty was not known 
for some time, and was never ratified by the high con- 





sonable, undeserving of answer, as withdrawn from 


tracting parties. Appendix III. 
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the governments of Maine and Massachusetts to the 
subject, and to submit to those governments the pro- 

riety of their co-operation, to a certain extent, and 
n a.certain form, in an endeavor to fermmate a con- 
troversy already of so long dutation, and which 
seems very likely to be still considerably further 

retracted before the desired end of a final adjust- 
ment shall be attained, unless a shorter course of ar- 
riving at that end be adopted than such as has here- 
tofore been pursued, and as the two governments are 


still pore 


“The opinion of this government upon the justice 
and validity of the American claim has been ex- 
ressed at so many, times, and in so many forms that 
a repetition of that opinion is not necessary. But 
the subjectis a subject in dispute. The government 
has agreed to make it a matter of reference and ar- 
bitration, and it must fulfil that agreement, unless 
another mode of settling the controversy should be 
resorted to with the hope of producing a speedier 
decision. The president proposes, then, that the 
governments of Maine and Massachusetts should se- 
verally appoint a commissioner or commissioners, 
empowered to confer with the authorities of this go- 
yernment upon a conventional line, or line by agree- 
ment, with its terms, conditions, considerations, and 
equivalents, with an understanding that no such line 
will be agreed upon, without the assent of such com- 
missioners, 

“This mode of proceeding, or some other which 
shall express assent beforehand, seems indispensable, 
if any negotiation for a conventional line is to. be 
had, since, if happily a treaty should be the result of 
the negotiation, itcan only be submitted to the senate 
of the United States for ratification.” 


A similar letter was addressed to the governor of 
Massachusetts. The governor of Maine, now an 
honorable member of this house, immediately con- 
yoked the legislature of Maine, by proclamation. — 
In Massachusetts, the probable exigency had been 
anticipated, and the legislature had authorized the 
governor, now my honorable colleague here, to ap- 
point commissioners on behalf of the commonwealth. 
The legislature of Maine adopted resolutions to the 
same effect,§ and duly elected four commissioners 
from among the most eminent persons in the state, 
of all parties; and their unanimous consent to any 
proposed line of boundary was made indispensable. 
Three distinguished public men, known to all par- 
ties, and having the confidence of all parties, in any 
question of this kind, were appointed commissioners 
by the governor of Massachusetts. 


Now, sir, Lask, could any thing have been devised 
fcirer, safer, and better for all parties than this?— 
The states were here, by their commissioners; Great 
Britain was here, by her special minister, and the 
Canadian and New Brunswick authorities within 
reach of the means of consultation; and the govern- 
ment of the United States was ready to proceed with 
the important duties it had assumed. Sir, U put the 
question to any man of sense, whether supposing the 
real object to be a fair, just, convenient, prompt set- 
tlement of the boundary dispute, this state of things 
was not more promising than all the schemes of ex- 
ploration and arbitration, and all the tissues of pro- 
jects and counter projects, with whick the two gov- 
ernments had been making themselves strenuously 
idle for so many years? Nor was the promise not 
fulfilled. 

It has been said, absurdly enough, that Maine was 
coerced into a consent to this line of boundary.— 
What was the coercion? Where was the coercion? 
On the one hand, she saw an immediate and reason- 
able settlement; on the uther hand, a proceeding sure 
to be long, and its result seen to be doubtful. Sir, 
the coercion was none other than the coercion of 
duty, good sense, and manifest interest. The right 
and the expedient united, to compel her to give up 
the wrong, the useless, the inexpedient. 


Maine was asked to judge for herself, to decide 
on her own interests, not unmindful, nevertheless of 
those patriotic considerations which should Jead her 
to regard the peace and prosperity of the whole 
country. Maine, it has been said, was persuaded to 
a with a portion of territory by this agreement. 

ersuaded! Why, sir, she was invited here to make 
& compromise—to give and to take—to surrender 
territory of very little value for equivalent advanta- 
ges, of which advantages she was herself to be un- 
Controlled judge. Her commissioners needed no 
guardians. They knew her interest. They knew 
What they were called on to part with, and the value 
of what they could obtain in exchange. They knew 
especialiy that on one hand was immediate settle- 
rang: on the other, ten or fifteen years more of de- 

ay and vexation. Sir, the piteous tears shed for 
aine, in this respect, are not her own tears. They 
are the crocodile tears of pretended friendship and 
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party sentimentality. Lamentations and griefs have 
been uttered in this capitol about the losses, and sac- 
rifices of Maine, which nine-tenths of the people of 
Maine laugh at. Nine-tenths.of her people, to this 
day, heartily approve the treaty. [tis my full belief 
that there are not, at this moment, fifty respectable 
persons in Maine who would now wish to see the 
treaty annulled, and the state replaced in the condi- 
tion in which it was with Mr. Van Buren’s arbitra- 
tion before it, and inevitably fixed upon it, by the 
plighted faith of this government, on the 4th of 
March, 1841. 

Sir, the occasion called for the revision of a very 
long line of boundary; and what complicated the 
case, and rendered it more difficu)t, was that the ter- 
ritory on the side of the United States belonged to no 
less than four different states. The establishment of 
the boundary was to affect Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and New York. All these states were to 
be satisfied, if properly they could be. Maine, it is 
true, was principally concerned. But she did not 
expect to retain all that she called her own, and yet 
get more; and still call it compromise, and an ex- 
change of equivalents. She was not so absurd. [ 
regret some things which occurred; particularly that 
while the commissioners of Maine assented, unani- 
mously, to the boundary proposed, on the equivalents 
proposed, yet, in the paper in which they express 
that assent, they seem to argue against the act which 
they were about to perform. ‘This, | think, was a 
mistake. It had an awkward appearance, and pro- 
bably gave rise to whatever of dissatisfaction has 
been expressed in any quarter. 


And now, sir, I am prepared to ask whether the 
proceeding adopted, that is, an attempt to settle this 
long controversy, by the assistaice of the states con- 
cerned, was not wise and discreet, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case? Sir, the attempt succeed- 
ed, and it put an end to a controversy which had 
subsisted, with no liltle inconvenience to the coun- 
try, through every administration, from that of Gen. 
Washington to that of Mr. Van Buren. It is due to 
truth, and to the occasion, to say, that there were 
difficulties and obstacles in the way of this settle- 
ment, which had not -been overcome under the ad- 
ministration of Washington, or the elder Adams, or 
Mr. Jetierson, or Mr. Madison, or Mr. Monroe, or 
Mr. Joh» Q. Adams, or General Jackson, or Mr. 
Van Buren. In 1842, in the administration of Mr. 
Tyler, the dispute was settled, and settled satisfac- 
torily. 

Sir, whatever may be said to the contrary, Maine 
was no loser, but an evident gainer by this adjust- 
ment of boundary. She parted with some portion 
of territory; this I would not undervalue; but cer- 
tainly most of it was quite worthless. Capt. Tal- 
cot’s report, and other evidence, sufficiently estab- 
lish that fact. 

Maine having, by her own free consent, agreed to 
part with this portion of territory, received, in the 
first place, from the treasury of the United States, 
$150,000, for her half of the land, a sum which ] 
‘suppose to be much greater than she would have re- 
ahzed from the sale of it in fifty years. No person, 
well informed on this subject, can doubt this. 


In the next place, the United States government 
paid het for the expenses of her civil posse to defend 
the state, and also for the surveys. On this account 
she has already received $200,000, and hopes to re- 
ceive 80 or 100,000 dollars more. If this hope shall 
be realized, she will have received $450,000 in cash. 

But Maine, I admit, did not look, and ought not to 
have looked to the treaty as a mere pecuniary bar- 
gain. She looked at other things besides money.— 
She took into consideration that she was io enjoy 
the free navigation of the river St. John’s. I thought 
this a great object at the time the treaty was made, 
but I had then no adequate conception of its real 
importance. Circumstances which have since taken 
place show that its advantages to the state are far 
greater than I then supposed. That river isto be 
free to the citizens of Maine for the transportation 
down its stream of ail unmanufactured articles what- 
ever. Now, what is the river St. John’s? We have 
heard a vast deal lately of the immense value and 
importance of the river Columbia and its navigation; 
but J will undertake to say that, for all purposes of 
human use, the St. John’s is worth a huodred times 
as much as the Columbia is, or ever will be. In 
point of magnitude, it is one of the most respectable 
rivers on the eastern side of this part of America.— 
It is longer than the Hudson, and as lJarge as the 
Delaware. And, moreover, it is a river which hasa 
mouth to it, and that, in the opinion of the member 
from Arkansas, (Mr. Sevier,) isa thing of some im- 
portance in the matter of rivers. [A Jaugh.] lt is 
navigable from the sea, and for a greater distance 
than the Columbia. It runs through a good country, 
and: its sources afford a communication with the 
Aroostook valley. And I will leave it to the mem. 
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ber from Maine to say whether that valley-is-not one 
of the finest and most fertile (parts of the state: And 
I will leave it not only to:him, but-to-any. man atrall 
acquainted with the’ facts, whether this free naviga- 
tion of the St. John’s has-not, atonce, crea raised 
the value of the lands on Rishriver,on-the | Tlegash, 
Madawasca, and the St. ‘Francis. That whole re- 
gion has no other outlet, and the value of the: lumber 
which has, during this very year, heen floated down 
that river, is far greater than that of all the furs 
which have descended from Fort Vancouver to the 
Pacific: On this subject 4 am enabled to-speak with 
authority, for it has so ‘happened that, since the laat 
adjournment of the senate, I have tooked at an offi- 
cial return of the Hudson Bay: company, showing 
the actual extent of the fur trade in Oregon, and\ 
find it to be much less than I-had supposed. An in- 
telligent gentleman from Missouri estimated the va- 
lue of that trade, on the west of the’ Rocky moun- 
tains, at three hundred thousand dollars annually; 
but J find it stated in the last publication by Mr..Me- 
Gregor, of the board of trade‘in England, (a very ac- 
curate authority,) that the receipts of the Hudson 
Bay company for furs west of the Rocky mountains, 
in 1828, is placed at $138,000: I do not know, though 
the member from Missouri is likely to know, wheth- 
er all these furs are brought to Fort Vancouver; or 
whether some of them are not sent through the pass- 
es in the mountains to Hudson Bay; or to Montreal, 
by the way of the north shote of Lake Superior. I 
suppose this last to be the case. It 41s stated, how- 
ever, by the same authority, that the amount of goods 
received at Vanecouvre, and disposed of m payment 
for furs, is $20,000, annually, and no more. 


Now, sir, this right to carry lumber, and grain, 
and cattle to the mouth of the river St. John’s on 
equal terms with the British, is a matter of great im- 
portance; it brings lands lying on its upper branches, 
far in the interior, into direct communication with 
the sea. Those Jands are valuable for timber now, 
and a portion of them are the best in the state for 
agriculture. The fact has been stated to me, on the 
best authority, that in the Aroostook valley land is 
to be found which has yielded more than forty bush- 
els of wiieat to the acre, even under the common 
cultivation of new countries. £ must, therefore, 
think that the commissioners from Maine were quite 
right in believing that this was an important acquisi+ 
tion for their state, and one worth the surrender of 
some acres of barren mountains and inrypenetrable 
swamps. ; . 

But, Mr. President, there is another class of ob- 
jections to this treaty boundary, on which 1 wish to 
submit a few remarks. It has been alleged, that'the 
treaty of Washington ceded very important military 
advantages on this continent to the British govern- 
ment. One of these is said to be a military road be- 
tween the two provinces of New Brunswick and 
Lower Canada; and the other is the posession of 
certain heights, well adapted, as is alleged, to mili- 
tary defence. I think the honorable member from 
New York, farthest from the chair, (Mr. Dix,) said 
that by the treaty of Washington, a military road 
was surrendered to England, which she considered 
as of vital importance to-her possessions in America. 


Mr. Dix rose toexplain. He had not spoken of 2 
‘military road,” but of a portion of territory afford- 
ing a means of military communication between tw 
of her provinces. : 

Mr. W. Well, it is the same thing, and we will 
see how that matterstands. The honorable member 
says, that he said a means of military commuhica- 
tion, and not a military road. Iam not a military 
man, and therefore may not 80 clearly comprehend, 
as that member does, the difference between a mili- 
tary road and a means of military communication, 
{a laugh;] but I will read from the honorable mem- 
ber’s speech, which I have before me, understood to 
have been revised by himself. He says: ~~ 

“The settlement ‘of the northeastern boundary— 
one of the most delicate and difficult'that has ever 
arisen between us—affords a' striking evidence of dur 
desire to maintain with her the most friendly undér- 
standing.. We’ ceded to’her a portion of territory 
which she deemed of vital importance asa means of 
military communication between the Canadas ‘and 
her Atlantic provinces, atid which will give her 
a great advantage ina contest with us. mea- 
sure was sustained by the constituted authorities of 
the country, and I have no desireor intention td call 
its wisdom in question. But it proves that we were not 
unwilling to afford Great Britain any facility she 
required for consolidating her North American pos- 
sessions—acting in peace as though war was‘not to 
be expected between the two countries. ‘If we had 
cherished any ambitious designs in respect to thera— 
if we had any other wish than that'o continuing on 
terms of amity with hefand them—this creat mili- 
tary advantage would never have been conceded to 
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‘On the other hand, I regret to say, that her course 
towards us has been a course of perpetual encroach- 
ment. But, sir, I will not look back upon the past 
for the pur of reviving disturbing recollections.” 

I should we glad if the honorable gentleman 
‘would show how England derives so highly import- 
ant benefits from the treaty, in a military point of 
view, or what proof there is that she so considers the 
matter. 

Mr. Dix said that this treaty had been proclaimed 
by the president in the Jatter part of the year 1842. 

r: D. had, at that time, left the country. The in- 
junction of secrecy had been removed from the pro- 
eeedings of the senate in regard to the ratification. 
Although temporarily absent from the country,’ Mr. 
D. had not lost sight of the state of things at home. 
He read with interest the debates in the British 
house of parliament in regard to the treaty, and he 
was struck with the fact, (and the debates would 
bear him out in the statement,) that distinguished 

ublic men deemed the acquisition of territory which 

ad been gained, to be one of vital importance as a 
means of connection and communication between 
their provinces in America. As toa military road, 
he had never traced its course upon the map; but he 
believed that it passed along the east bank of the St. 
John’s until that river turned westward, and then 
along its north bank toward Quebec. But by the 
award of the King of Holland, the road would have 
had to run quite round the head of the river St. 
Francis. By that award, our boundary was to pass 
over the range of highlands, far to the north, and 
near the St. Lawrence river. But by the treaty of 
Washington, the line leaves those heights, and was 
so thrown back as to pass several miles farther to the 
eastward. He had some notes here of the debates 
in parliament, and as the gentleman had called upon 
him for his proof, Mr. D. would read a few extracts. 
Here Mr. Dix read sundry extracts from debates in 
the house of commons, and said he thought they 
sustained his position. But he desired to say, that 
he had raised no question touching the wisdom of the 
provisions of the treaty, or made any reflections 
either on those who negotiated the treaty, nor on 
those who ratified it. 


Mr. W. proceeded. The passages which the ho- 
norable member has read, however pertinent they 
may be to another question, do not touch the ques- 
tion immediately before us. I understand, quite well, 
what was said of the heights; but nobody, so far as | 
know, ever spoke of this supposed military road or 
military communication, as of any importance at all, 
unless it be in a remark, not very intelligible, in ap 
article ascribed to Lord Palmerston. 

I was induced to refer to this subject, sir, by a cir- 
cumstance which I have not long been apprised of. 
Lord Palmerston (if he be the author of certain pub- 
lications ascribed to him,) says that all the important 
points were given up by Lord Ashburton to the U. 
States. I might here state, too, that Lord Palmer- 
ston called the whole treaty ‘“‘the Ashburton capitu- 
lation,” declaring that it yielded every thing that 
was of importance to Great Britain, and that all its 
stipulations were to the advantage of the United 
States, and to the sacrifice of the interests of Eng- 
land. Butit is not on such general statements, and 
such upjust statements, nor on any off-hand expres- 
sions used in debate, though in the roundest terms, 
that this question must turn. He speaks of this mi- 
litary road, but he entirely misplaces it. The road 
which runs from New Brunswick to Canada follows 
the north side of the St. John’s to the mouth of the 
Madawasca, and then turning northwest, follows that 
stream to Lake Tamariscotta, and thence over a de- 
pressed part of the highlands till it strikes the St. 
Lawrence one hundred and seventeen miles below 
Quebec. This is the road which has been always 
used, and there is no other. 


1 admit, it is very convenient for the British go- 
vernment to possess territory through which they 
may enjoy a road; itis of great value as an avenue 
of communication in the time of peace; but, as a mi- 
litary communication, it is of no vajue at all. What 
business can. an army ever have there? Besides, it 
is no gorge, no , ho narrow defile, to be defended 
by afort. If a fort should be built there en army 
could, at pleasure, make a detour so as to keep out 
of the reach of its guns. 
in time of peace. But does not every body know, 
military man or not, that unless there is a defile, or 
some narrow place through which troops must pass, 
and which a fortification will command that a mere 
open road must in time of war, be in the power of 
the strongest? If we retained the road by treaty, 
and war came, would not the English take posses- 
sion of it if they could? Would thay be restrained 
by aregard to the treaty of Washington? I have 
never yet heard a reason adduced why this commu- 
nication should be regarded as the slightest possible 
advantage in a military point of view. 


lt is very useful, 1 admit, | 


By a map published with the speech of the hono- 
rable member from Missouri, made in the senate, on 
the question of ratifying the treaty, this wel] known 
and Jong used road is laid down probably from the 
same source of error which misled lord Palmerston, 
as following the St. John’s on its south side, to the 
mouth of the St. Francis; thence along that river to 
its source and thence, by a single bound, over the 
highlands, to the St. Lawrence, near Quebec. This 
is all imagination. @t is called the ‘Valley Road.” 
Valley Road, indeed! Why, sir, it is represented 
as running over the very ridge of the most inacces- 
sible part of the highlands: It is made to cross 
abrupt and broken precipices 2,000 feet high! It is, 
at different points of its imaginary course, from fifty 
to a hundred miles distant from the real road. So 
much, Mr. President, for the greatest boon of milita- 
ry communication conceded to England. It is nothing 
more nor less than a common road, along streams 
and lakes, and over a country, in great part rather 
flat. It then passes the heights to the St. Lawrence. 
if war breaks out we shall take it, if we can, and if 
we need it, of which there is not the slightest proba- 
bility. 1t will never be protected by fortifications, 
and never can be. It wili be just as easy to take 
it from England, in case of war, as it would be to 
keep possession of it, if it were our own. 

In regard to the defence of the heights, I shall dis- 
pose of that subjectin a few words. There isa 
ridge of highlands which does approach the river 
St. Lawrence, although itis not true that they over- 
look Quebec; on the contrary, the ridge is at the dis- 
tance of thirty or forty miles. 


It is very natural that military men in England, or 
indeed in any part of Furope, should have attached 
great importance to these mountains. The great 
military authority of England—perhaps the highest 
living military authority—had served in India and 
on the European continent, and it was natural enough 
that he should apply European ideas of military de- 
fences to America. But they are quite mapplhicable. 
Highlands such as these were not ordinarily found 
on the great battle fields of Europe. They were 
neither Alps nor Pyrenees, they had no passes and 
never will have. ‘Then there were another reason. 
In 1839, an ex parte survey was made, as [ have said, 
by captain Mudge and Mr. Featherstonbough, if sur- 
vey it could be called, of the reigon in the north of 
Maine, for the use of the British government. I 
dare say Mr. Mudge is an intelligent and respectable 
officer; how much personal attention he gave the 
subject 1 do not know. As to Mr. Featherstonhaugh, 
he has been in our service, and his authority is not 
worth a straw. These two persons made a report, 
containing this very singular statement: That, in the 
ridge of high lands nearest to the St. Lawrence, 
there was a great hiatus in one particular place, a 
gap of thirty or forty miles, in which the elevation 
did not exceed fifty feet. This was certainly the 
strangest statement that ever was made. Their 
whole report gave but one measurement by the ba- 
rometer, and that measurement stated the height of 
.twelve hundred feet. A survey and map were made 
the following year by our own commissioners, Messrs. 
Graham and Talcot, of the topographical corps, and 
professor Renwick, of Columbia college. On this 
map, the very spot where this gap was said to be 
situated is dotted over thickly with figures, showing 
heights varying from 1,200 to 2,000 feet, and forming 
one rough and lofty ridge, marked by abrupt and al- 
most perpendicular precipices. When this map and 
report of Messrs. Mudge and Featherstunhaugh was 
sent to England, the British authorities saw that this 
alleged gap was Jaid down as an indefensible point, 
and it was probably on that ground alone that they 
desired a line east of that ridge, in order that they 
might guard against access of a hostile power from 
the United States. But in truth there is no such 
gep, not at all; our engineers proved this, and we 
quite well understood it when agreeing to the boun- 
dary. Any man of common sense, military or not, 
must, therefore, now see that nothing can be more 
imaginary or unfounded than the idea that any im- 
portance could altach to the possession of these 
heights. 


Sir, there are two old and well known reads to 
Canada. One by way of Lake Champlain and the 
Richelieu, to Montreal. This is the route which 
armies have traversed so often, in different periods 
of our history. The other leads from the Kenebeck 
river to the sources of the Chaudiere and the Du 
Loup, and so to Quebec. This last was the track of 
Arnold’s march. East of this there is no practicable 
communication for troops between Maine and Ca. 
nada, till we go to the Madawasca. We had before 
us a report from gen. Wool, while this treaty was in 
negotiation, in which that intelligent officer declares, 
that it is perfectly idle to think of fortifying any 
point east of this road. It is a mountain region, 





through which no army can possibly pass into Ca- 





nada. And, sir, this avenue to Canada, this practi. 
cable avenue, and only practicable avenue east of 
that by way of Lake Champlain, is left now just as 
it was found by the treaty. The treaty does not 
touch it, nor in any manner affect it all. 


But I must go further. I said that the treaty of 
Washington was a treaty of equivalents, in which 
it was expected that each party should give some. 
thing and receive something. And [I am now wil- 
ling to meet any gentleman, be he a military man or 
not, who will make the assertion that, in a military 
point of view, the greatest advantages derived from 
that treaty were on the side of Great Britain. It 
was on this point that [ wished to say something in 
reply to an honorable member from N. York, (Mr. 
Dickenson), who will have it that in this treaty, 
England supposes that she got the advantage of us. 
Sir, I do not think the military advantages she ob- 
tained by it are worth a rush. But even if they 
were—if she had obtained advantages of the greatest 
value—would it not have been fair in the member 
from New York to state, nevertheless whether there 
were not equivalent military advantages obtained, 
on our side, in other parts of the line? Would it not 
have been candid and proper in him, when adverting 
to the military advantages obtained by England in a 
communication between New Brunswick and Cana- 
da, if such advantages there were, to have stated, on 
the other hand, and at the same time, the regaining 
by us of Rouse’s Point, at the outlet of Lake Cham- 
plain?—an advantage which overbalanced all others, 
forty times told. ghee be allowed to say, that | 
certainly never expected that a member from New 
York, above all other men should speak of this trea- 
ty as conferring military advanteges on Great Bri- 
tain, without full equivalents. J listened to it,I con- 
fess, with utter astonishment. A distinguished mem- 
ber from that state, (Mr. Wright) saw, at the time, 
very clearly the advantages gained by this treaty to 
the U. States and to New York. He voted willingly 
for its ratification, and he never will say that Great 
Britain obtained a balance of advantages in a mili- 
tary point of view. 


Why, how is the state of New York affected by 
this treaty? Sir, is not Rouse’s Point perfectly well 
known, and admitted, by every military man, to be 
the key “f Lake Champlain? It commands every 
vessel! passing up and duwn the lake, between New 
York and Canada. It had always been supposed 
that this point lay some distance south of the paral- 
lel of 45, which was our boundary line with Canada, 
and, therefore, was within the United States; and 
under this supposition the United States purchased 
the land, and commenced the erection of a strong 
fortress. Buta more accurate survey having been 
made in 1818, by astronomers on both sides, it was 
found that the parallel of 45 ran south of this fortress, 
and thus Rouse’s Point, with the fort upon it, was 
found to be in the British dominions. This disco- 
very created, as weil it might, a great sensation here. 
None knows this better than the honorable member 
from South Carolina, (Mr- Calhoun,) who was then 
at the head of the war department. As Rouse’s 
Point was no longer ours, we sent our engineers to 
examine the shores of the lake, to find some other 
place or places which we might fortify. They 
made a report, on their return, saying, that there 
were two other points, some distance south of 
Rouse’s Point, one called Windmill Point, on the 
east side of the lake, and the other called Stoney 
Point, on the west side, which it became necessary 
now to fortify, and they gave an estimate of the 
probable expense. When this treaty was in pro- 


cess of negotiation, we called for the opinion of 


military men respecting the value of Rouse’s Point, 
in order to see whether it was highly desirable to 
obtain it. We had their report before us, in which 
it was stated that the natural and best point for the 
defence of the outlet of Lake Champlain was 
Rouse’s Point. In fact, any body might see that 
this was the case who would look at the map. The 
point projects into the narrowest passage by which 
the waters of the lake pass into the Richeheu. Avy 
vessel, passing into or out of the lake, must come 
within point blank range of the guns of a fortress 
erected on this point; and it ran oul so far that aby 
such vessel must approach the fort, head on, for 
several miles, so as to be exposed to a raking fire 
from the battery, before she could possibly bring her 
broadside to bear upon the fort at all. It was very 
different with the points farther south. Between 
them the passage was much wider; so much s0, In- 
deed, that a vessel mens pees directly between the 
two, and not be in reach of a point blank shot from 
either, 

Mr. Dickinson, of N. ¥. here interposed. to ask a 
question. Did not the Dutch give us Rouse’s point? 

Mr. W.—Certainly not. It gave us a little semi- 
circular line, running round the fort, but not inciud- 
ing what we had possessed before. And besides, we 
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eal . 

had rejected the Dutch line, and the whole point 

now clearly belonged to England. It was all within 

the British vb get 6 Does the gentleman under- 
e now? ; 

start Dickinson Ob yes, { understand you now, 

and I understood you before. 


Mr. W.—I am glad he does. (A laugh.) 1 was 
saying that a vessel might pass between the two 
ints, Windmill point and Stony point, and escape 
oint blanc shot from either. Meanwhile her broad- 
side could be brought to bear upon either of them.— 
The forts would be entirely independent of each 
other, and, having no communication, could not ren- 
der each other the least assistance in case of attack. 
But the military men told us, there was no sort of 
question, that Rouse’s point was extremely desira- 
ble as a pointof military defence. This is plain 
enough, and I need not spend time to prove it. Of 
one thing I am certain, that the true road to Canada 
is by the way of Lake Champlain. This is the old 
path. [take to myself the credit of having said here, 
thirty years ago, Speaking of the mode of taking Can- 
ada, that when av American woodsman undertakes 
to fell a tree, he does not begin by lopping off the 
branches, but strikes his axe at once into the trunk. 
The trunk, in relation to Canada, is Montreal, and 
the river St. Lawrence down to Quebec; and so we 
found in the Jast war. It is not my purpose to scan 
the propriety of military measures then adopted, but 
1 suppose them to be rather accidental and unfortu- 
nate, that we begun the attack in Upper Canada. It 
would have been better military policy, as [ suppose, 
to have pushed our whole force by the way of Lake 
Champlain, and made a direct movement on Montreal; 
and though we might thereby have lost the glories of 
the battles of the Thames, and of Lundy’s lane, and 
of the sortie from Fort Erie, yet we should have 
won other laurels of equal, and perhaps greater, val- 
ue at Montreal. Once successful in this movement, 
the whole country above would have fallen into our 
ower. Is not this evident to every gentleman?— 
ow Rouse’s point is the best means of defending 
both the ingress into the lake and the exit from it.— 
And | say now, that on the whole frontier of the 
state of New York, with the single exception of the 
narrows below the city, there is not a point of equal 
importance. I hope this government will Jast for- 
ever, bu, if it does not, and if, in the judgment of 
Heaven, 80 great a calamity should befal us as the 
rupture of this Union, and the state of New York. 
shall thereby be thrown upon her own defences, I 
ask, is there a single point, except the narrows, the 
possession of which she will so much desire? No— 
there is notone. And how did we obtain this ad- 
vantage for her? The parallel of 45 north was es- 
tablished by the treaty of °83 as our boundary with 
Canada in that part of the line. But, as I have sta- 
ted, that line was found to run south of Rouse’s 
point. And how did we get back this precious pos- 
session? By running a little semi-circle like that of 
the Dutch king? No; we went back to the old line; 
which had always been supposed to be the true line, 
and the establishment of which gave us not only 
Rouse’s point, but a strip of land containing some 
\uirty or forty thousand acres between the parallel | 
01 49 and the old line. 


The same arrangement gave us a similar advan- 
tage in Vermont; and I have never heard that the 
constituents of my friend near me, (Mr. Phelps,) 
made any complaint of the treaty. The state got 
about sixty or seventy thousand acres, including sev- 
eral villages, which would otherwise have been left 
on the British side of the line. We received Rouse’s 
point, and this additional! land, as one of the equiva- 
lents for the cession of territory made in Maine.— 
And what did we do for New Hampshire? There 
Was an ancient dispute as to which was the north- 
Westernmost head of the Connecticut river. There 
Were several streams; either of which might be in- 
— on as the true boundary. But we claimed 
at called Haill’s stream. This had not formally 
en allowed; the Dutch award did not give to New 
~~ what she claimed; anc Mr. Van Ness, 
Ghe Commissioner, appointed under the treaty of 
olalaae after examining the ground, came to the con- 
ate that we were not entitled to Hall’s stream. 
thetl ppt that we were so entitled, although I admit 
an ail’s stream does not join the Connecticut riv- 
eal after it has passed the paraliel of 45. By the 
it wed of Washihgton this demand was agreed to, and 
ot agen ew Hampshire one hundred thousand acres 
ull and. I do not say that we obtained this wrong- 
Nesta I do say that we got that which Mr. Van 
jel “> doubted our right to. I thought the claim 
nel Owever, and the line was established accord- 
haan And here let me say once for all, that if we 
heat ro for arbitration, we should inevitably have 
~- at the treaty gave to Vermont and New York; 
a use all that was clear matter of cession, and not 
Jusiment of doubtful boundary. 








IT think that I ought now to relieve the senate from 
any further remarks on this northeastern boundary. 
I say that it was a favorable arrangement, both to 
Maine and Massachusetts, and that nine tenths of 
their people are well satisfied with it; and I say also, 
that it was advantageous to New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and New York. And I say, further, that it 
gave up no important military point, but, on the con- 
trary, obtained one of the greatest consequence and 
value. And here I leave that part of the case for 
the consideration of the senate and the country. 
{Here the senate adjourned. ]} 





April 7. 

Mr. Wesster resumed. Yesterday I read an ex- 
tract from the proceedings in the British parliament 
of a despatch from Lord Palmerston to Mr. Fox, in 
which Lord Palmerston says—that the British gov- 
ernment, as early as 1840, had perceived that they 
never could come to a settlement of this controversy 
with the government of Mr. Van Buren. I do not 
wish to say whether the fault was more on one side 
than the other; but I wish to bar, in the first place, 
any inference of an improper character which may 
be drawn from that statement of the British secreta- 
ry of foreign affairs. It was not, that they looked 
forward to a change which should bring gentlemen 
into power more pliable, more agreeable to the pur- 

es of England. No, sir, those remarks of Lord 
Pulessestna, whether true or false, were not caused 
by any peculiar stoutness or stiffness which Mr. Van 
Buren had ever maintained on our side of the merits 
of the question. The merits of the boundary ques- 
tion were never discussed by Mr. Van Buren to any 
extent. The thing that his administration discussed 
was the formation of a convention of exploration and 
arbitration to settle the question. A few years be- 
fore this despatch of Lord Palmerston to Mr. Fox, 
the two governments, as I have repeatedly said, had 
agreed how the question should be settled. They 
hau agreed thai there should be an expioration.— 
Mr. Van Buren had proposed and urged arbitration 
also. England had agreed to this, at his request.— 





The governments had agreed to these two principles, 
therefore, long before the date of that letter of Lord 
Palmerston; and from that agreement, till near 
the close of Mr. Van Buren’s administration, the 
whole correspondence turned on the arrangement of 
details of a convention for arbitration, according to 
the stipulation of the parties. Therefore, it was not 
on account of any notion that Mr. Van Buren stood 
up for American questions better than others. It 
was because these subordinate questions respecting 
the convention for arbitration had got into so much 
complexity—so embarrassed with projects and coun- 
ter projects—had become so difficult and entangled, | 
and because every effert to disentangle them had | 
made the matter worse. On this account alone Lord | 
Palmerston had made the remarks. I wish to draw | 
no inference that would be injurious to others, to | 
make no imputation on Mr. Van Buren. But it is 
necessary to remember, that this dispute had run on 
for years, and was likely to run on forever, though | 
the main principles had already been agreed on, viz: 
exploration and arbitration. It was an endless dis- 
cussion of details, and forms of proceeding, in which 
ihe parties receded farther and farther from each 
other every day. 








One thing more, sir, by way of explanation. I re- 
ferred yesterday to the report made by Gen. Wool 
in respect to the road from Kennebec. In point of 
fact, the place which Gen. Wool recommended in 
1838, to be fortified, was a few miles farther east, 
towards the waters of the Penobscot river; then Ar- 
nold’s route; but, generally, the remark 1 made was 
perfectly true, that east of that line there has not 
been a road or passage. The honorable member 
from New York yesterday produced extracts from 
certain debates in parliament respecting the impor- 
tance of the territory ceded to England in a military 

int of view. J beg to refer to some others which 
hold in my hand, but which | shall not read,—the 
speeches of Sir Charles Napier, Lord Palmerston, 
Sir Howard Douglass, &c., as an offset to those 
quoted by the honorable member. But I do not 
think it of importance to balance those opinions 
against each other. Some gentlemen appear to en- 
tertain one set of opinions, some another, and, for 
my own part, 1 candidly admit that by both, one and 
the other, facts are overstated. 1 do not believe, sir, 
ihat anything, in a military point of view, ceded by 
us to Exgland, is of any consequence to us or to her; 
or that anything important, in that respect, was ce- 
ded by either party, except one thing, that is Rouse’s 
point. I do believe it was an acquisition of impor- 
tance to repossess ourselves of the site of that fort- 
ress, and to that point I shall proceed to make a few 
remarks that escaped me yesterday. I do not com- 
plain here that the member from New York bas un- 
derrated the importance of that acquisition. He has 











not spoken of it. But what 1do complain of—if 








a 


complaint it may be called—is, that when he spoke 

of cessions made to England by the treaty of Wash- 

ington, a treaty which proposed to proceed on the 

ground of mutual concessions, equivalents, and con- 
siderations—when referring to such a treaty to show 
the concessions made to England, he did not consider 
it necessary to state, on the other hand, the corres- 
ponding cessions made by England tous. And I say 
again, that the cession of Rouse’s point by her, must 
be, and is considered by those best capable of appre- 
ciating its value, of more importance than all the 

cessions which we made to England in a military 

point; and to show how our government have re- 

garded its importance, let me remind you, that imme- 
diately on the close of the last war, although the 
country was heavily in debt, there was nothing to 
which the government addressed itself with more 
zeal than to fortify this-point, as the natural defence 
of Lake Champlain. As early as as 1816, the gov- 
ernment paid twenty or thirty thousand dollars for 
the site, and went on with the work at an expense of 
one hundred thousand dollars. But in 1818, the as- 
tronomers, appointed on both sides, found it was on 
the English side of the boundary. That, of course, 
terminated ouroperations. But that is not all. How 
did our government regard the acquisition by the 
treaty of Washington? Why the ink with which 
that treaty was signed was hardly dry, when the 
most eminent engineers were despatched to that 
place, who examined its strength and proceeded to 
renew and rebuild it. And no military work—not 
even the fortifications for the defence of the narrows, 
approaching the harbor of New York, has been pro- 
ceeded with by the government with more zeal.— 
Having said so much, sir, I will merely add, that if 
gentlemen desire to obtain more information on this 
important subject, they may consult the head of the 
engineer corps, Col. Totten, and Commodore Morris, 
who went there by instructions to examine it, and 
who reported thereon. 


And here, sir, I conclude my remarks on the ques- 
tion of the northeastern boundary. 


And now leave it to the country to say, whether 
this question, this troublesome, and annoying, and 
dangerous question, which had lasted through the 
ordinary length of two generations, having now been 
taken up, in 1841, was not well settled, and prompt- 
ly settled? Whether it was not well settled for Maine 
and Massachusetts, and well settled for the whole 
country? And whether in the opinion of all fair and 
candid men, the complaint about it which we hear 
at this day, does not arise entirely from a desire that 
those connected with the accomplishment of a mea- 
sure so important to the peace of the country should 
not be allowed to derive too much credii from it? 


Mr. President, the destruction of the steamboat 
‘‘Caroline,” in the harbor of Schlosser, by a British 
force, in December, 1837, and the arrest of Alexan- 
der McLeod, a British subject composing part of 
that force, four years afterwards, by the authorities 
of New York, and his trial for an alleged murder 





‘committed by him on that occaSion, have been sub- 


jects of remark, here and elsewhere, at this session 
of congress. They are connected subjects, and call, 
in the first place, for a brief historical narrative 


In the year 1837 a civil commotion or rebellion, 
which had broken out in Canada, had been sup- 
pressed, and many persons engaged in it had fled to 
the United States. In the autumn of that year these 
persons, associating with themselves many persons 
of lawless character in the United States, made ae- 
tual war on Canada, and took possession of Navy 
Island, belonging to England, in the Niagara river. 
It may be the safest course to give an account of 
these eccurrences from official sources. Mr. Van 
Buren thus recites the facts, as the government of 
the United Siates understood them, in his message 


| of December, 1838: 


‘*] had hoped that the respect for the laws and re- 
gard for the peace and honor of their own country, 
which has ever characterized the citizens of the U. 
States, would have prevented any portion of them 
from using any means to promote insurrection in 
the territory of a power with which we are at peace, 
and with which the United States are desirous of 
maintaining the most friendly relations. { regret 
deeply, however, to be obligud to inform you that 
this bas not been the case. 

‘Information has been givea to me, derived from 
official and other sources, that many citizens of the 
United States have associated together to make hos- 
tile incursions from our territory into Canada, and 
to aid and abet insurrection there; in violation of the 
obligations and laws of the United States, and in 
open disregard of their own duties as citizens. This 
information has been in part confirmed, by a hostile 
invasion actually made by citizens of the U. States, 
in conjunction with Canadians apd others, and ae- 
companied by a forcible seizure of the property of 
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our citizens, and application thereof to the prose. 
cution of military operations against the authorities 
and people of Canada. The results of these crimi- 
nal assaults upon the peace and order of a neighbor- 
ing couptry have been, as was to be expected, fatal- 
ly.destructive to the misguided. or deluded persons 
engaged in them, and highly injurious to those in 
whose behalf they were professed to have been un 
dertaken. The authorities in Canada, from intelli- 
gence received of such intended movements among 
our citizens, have felt themselves obliged to take 
precautionary measures against them, have actually 
embodied the militia, and assumed an attitude to re- 
pel an invasion, tv which they believed the colonies 
were exposed from the United States. A state of 
feeling.on both sides of the frontier has thus been 
produced, which called for prompt and vigorous in- 
terference.” 

The following is the British account of the same 
occurrence: | 

‘In this state of things a small band of Canadian 
refugees, who had taken shelter in the state of New 
York, formed a league with a number of the citizens 
of the United States for the purpose of invading the 
British territory, not to join a party engaged in civil 
war, because civil war at that time in Canada there 
was none, but in order to commit, within the British 
territory, the crimes of robbery, arson, and murder. 

‘By a neglect on the part of that government, (N. 
York), which seems to admit of but one explanation, 
the store houses which contained the arms and am- 
munition of the state were left unguarded, and were 
consequently broken open by this gang, who carried 
off thence in open day, and in the most public man- 
ner, cannon and their implements of war. 


‘‘After some days’ preparation these people pro- 

ceeded, without any interruption from the govern. 
ment or authorities of the state of New York, and 
under the command of an American cilizen, to in- 
vade and occupy Navy Island, and part of the British 
territory; and, having engaged the steamboat Caro- 
line, which, for their special service, was cut out of 
the ice, in which she had been enclosed in_ the port 
of Buffalo, they had used her for the purpose of bring- 
ing over to Navy Island, from the United States ter- 
ritory, men, arms, ammunition, stores and provi- 
sions. 
’ «The preparations made for this invasion of Bri- 
lish territory by a band of men organized, armed, 
and equipped within the United States, and consist 
ing partly of British subjects and partly of American 
citizens, had induced the British authorities to sta- 
tion a military force at Chippewa, to repel the threat- 
ened invasion, and to defend her majesty’s territory. 
The commander of that fort, seeing that the Caroline 
was used as a means of supply and reinforcement for 
the invaders, who had occupied Navy Island, 3udged 
that the capture and destruction of that vessel wouid 
prevent supplies and reinforcements from passing 
over to the island, and would, moreover, deprive the 
force ov the island of the means of passing over to 
the British territory on the main land.” 


According to the British account, the expedition 
sent io capture the Caroline expected to find her at 
Navy Island but when the commanding officer came 
round the point of the island in the night he found 
that she was moored to the other shore. This did 
not deter him from making the capture. In that 
capture a citizen of the United States by the name 
of Durfree lost his life; the British authorities pre 
tend, by a chance shot by one of his own party; the 
American, by a shot from one of the Beitish party. 

This transaction took place on the 29th of De- 
cember, 1837, in ihe first year of Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration; and no sooner was it known here, 
and made the subject of a communication by Mr. 
Forsythe to Mr. Pox, than the latter avowed it, as 
an act done by the British gmtborities, and justified 
it,as a properand necessaty measure of self-de- 
fence. Observe, sir, if you please, that the Caro- 
dine was destroyed in December, 1837, and Mr. 
Fox’s avowal of that destruction, as a government 
act; and his justification of it, were made in January 
following, s0 soon as knowledge of the occurrence 
reached Washington. Now, sirjif the avowal of 
the British minister, made in the name of his go- 
vernment, was a sufficient authentic avowal, why, 
then, from that moment, the government of Great 
Britain became responsible for the act, and the U. 
States was to look to that government for reparation 
or redress, or whatever act, or acknowledgment, or 
apology, the case called for. If Mr Fox's letter 
was proper proof that the destruction of the Caroiine 
was ap act of public force, then the government of 
Great Britain was direetly responsible to the govern- 
ment of the United States; and of the British govern- 
ment directly, and the Sritish government only, was 
satisfactiun to be demanded, Nothing was tamedia- 
tely done; the matier was suffered to lie, and grow 
cool; bul it alterwards became a question, at what 


by sufficient evidence and authority, that the British 
government had avowed the destruetion of. the Ca- 
roline as its own act. Now, in the first place; there 
was no direct avowal of Mr. Fox made at the time, 
and never disapproved. This avowal, and the ac- 
count of the transoction, reached London in Februa- 
ry, 1838. Lord Palmerston thinks that, in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Stevenson, not long subsequent, he in- 
timated distinetly, that the destruction of the ves- 
sel would turn out to be justifiable. Atall events, 
it is certain, that. on the 224 of May, 1838, in an 
official note to lord Palmerston, written -by instruc- 
tions from his government, demanding reparation 
for her destruction, Mr. Stevenson did state, that 
“the government of the United States did consi- 
der that transaction, as an outrage upon the United 
States, and a violation of United States territory, 
committed by British troops, planned and executed 
by the Jieutenant governor of Upper Canada.” It is 
clear then that the government of the United States 
so understood the matter, when it gave Mr. Steven- 
son the instructions;‘on which he made this demand. 
The administration knew full well, that the expedi- 
tion was a publie expedition, set on foot by the au- 
thorities of Canada, avowed here, immediately, by 
Mr. Fox as an uct for which the British government 
took upon itself the responsibility, and never disa- 
vowed by that government at any timeor in any 
way. 

And now, sir, why was this aggression on the ter- 
ritory of the United States, why was this indignity 
suffered to remain unvindicated and unredressed for 
three years? Why was no answer made, and none 
insisted on, to Mr. Stevenson’s official and direct de- 
mand for reparation? The jealous guardians of na- 
tional honor, so tenaciously alive to what took place 
in 1842, what opiate had drugged their patriotism 
for so many years? Whose fault was it that, up to 
1841, the government of Great Britain had been 
brought to no acknowledgment, no explanation, no 
apology? This long and unbroken slumber over pub- 
lic outrage and national dignity, who indulged in it? 
Nay, if the government of the United States thought 
it had not sufficient evidence that the outrage was, as 
it had declared it to be itself, a public outrage, then 
it was a private outrage, the invasion of our territory, 
and the murder of an American citizen, without any 
justification; and had it not become high time that 
such an outrage were redressed? 


Sir, there is no escape from this. The adminis- 
tratioa of Mr. Van Buren knew perfectly well that 
the destruction of the Caroline was an act of public 
force, done by the British authorities in Canada.— 
They knew it had never been disavowed at home.— 
The act was a wrongful one on the part of the Ca- 
nadian forces. ‘They had no right to invade the ter- 
ritory of the United States. It was an aggression 
\for which satisfaction was due, and should have 
been insisted on immediately, and insisted on per- 
severingly. But this was notdone. The adminis- 
‘tration slept, and slept on, and would have slept till 
this time, if it had not been waked by the arrest of 
|McLeod. Being on this side of the line, and making 
| foolish and false boasts of his martial achievements, 
| McLeod was arrested in November, 1840, on a charge 
for the murder of Durfee, in capturing the Caroline, 
and committed to prison by the authorities of New 
York. He was bailed; but violence and mobs over- 
awed the courts, and he was remanded to jail.— 
This was an important and very exciting occurrence. 
Mr. Fox made a eemand for his immediate release. 
The administration of Mr. Van Buren roused itself, 
and looked round to ascertain its position. Mr. Fox 
again asserted, that the destruction of the Caroline 
was an act of public force, done by public authority, 
and avowed by the English government, as the Ame- 
rican government had long before known. To this 
Mr. Forsythe replied, in a note of December 26, 
1840, thus: “If the destruction of the Caroline was a 
public act of persons in her majesty’s service, obey: 





|ing the order of her superior authorities, this fact 


has net before been.communicated to the govern- 
ment of the United States by a person authorised to 
make the admission.” Certainly Mr. President, it is 
not easy to reconcile this language with the instruc- 
tions, under which Me. Stevenson made his demand, 
of May, 1838, and which demand he accompanied 
with the declaration, that the act was planned and 
executed by the authorities of Canada. Whether 
the act of the govervor had or had not been approv- 
}ed at home, the government of the United States, 
| one would think, could hardly need ta be informed, 
in 1840, that that act was committed by persons in 
her majesty’s service, obeying the order of their su- 
perior authorities. Mr. Forsythe adds, very properly, 
that it will be tor tie courts to decide on the validity 
vi the defence, |i is worthy of remark that, in this 
letler of December 26, i840, Mr. Forsythe com- 
plains, that up to that day the government of the U. 








lime the United States government did first learn, | States had not become acquainted withthe views 





ee 


and intentions of the government of England respect. 

ing the destruction of the Caroline! Now, Mr. Pre. 

sident, this was the state of things in the winter of 

1840, °41, and on the 4th of March, 1841, when gen 

bag H. Harrison became president of the Uniteq 
tates. 

On, the 12th of the same month of March, Mr 
Fox wrote to the department of state a letter, jn 
which, after referring to his original correspondence 
with Mr. Forsythe, in which he had avowed and 
justified the capture of the Caroline as an act of ne. 
cessary cefence, he proceeded to say: 

“The undersigned is directed, in the first place, to 
make known to the government of the U. States, 
that her majesty’s government entirely approve of 
the course pursued by the undersigned 1n that corres. 
pondence, and of the language adopted by him in the 
Official letters above mentioned. 

“And the undersigned is now instructed again {o 
demand from the government of the United States 
formally, in the name of the British government, the 
immediate release of Mr. Alexander McLeod. 


“The grounds upon which the British government 
make this demand upon the government of the U, 
States are these: That the transaction, on account of 
which Mr. McLeod has been arrested and is to be 
put upon his trial, was a transaction of a public cha- 
racter, planned and executed by persons duly empow- 
ered by her majesty’s colonial authorities to take any 
steps, and do any acts, which might be necessary for 
the defence of her majesty’s territories, and for the 
protection of her majesty subjects; and that, conse- 
quently, those subjects of her majesty, who engaged 
in that transaction, were performing an act of public 
duty for which they cannot be made personally and 
individuay answerable to the laws and tribunals of 
any foreign country. 

“The transaction may have been, as her majesty’s 
government are of opinion that it was, a justifiable 
employment of force for the purpose of defending 
the British territory from the unprovoked attack of 
a band of British rebels and American pirates, who, 
having been permitted to arm and organize them- 
selves within the territory of the U. States, had ac- 
tually invaded and occupied a portion of the territo- 
ry of her majesty; or it may have been, as alleged 
by Mr. Forsythe in his note to the undersigned of the 
26th of December, ‘a most unjustifiable invasion, in 
time of peace, of the territory of the U. States.’— 
| But it is a question essentially of a political and in- 
ternational) kind, which can be discussed and settled 
only between the two governments, and which the 
courts of justice of the state of New York cannot 
by possibility have any means of judging, or-any right 
of deciding.” 

The British government insisted that it must have 
been known, and was well known, long before, that 
it had avowed and justified the capture of the Caro. 
line, and taken upon itseif the responsibility. Mr. 
Forsythe, as you have seen, sir, in his note of De- 
cember 26th, had said, that fact had not been before 
communicated by a person authorized to make the 
admission. Well, sir, then, what was now to be 
done? Here was a new, fresh, and direct avowal of 
the act by the Britisn government, and a fermal de- 
mand for McLeod’s immediate release. And how 
did Gen. Harrison’s administration treat this? Sir, 
just as it ought to have treated it. It was not poor 
and mean enough in its intercourse with a foreign 
government, to make any reflections on its predeces- 
sors, or appear to strike out a new path for itself.— 
It did not seek to derogate, in the slightest degree, 
from the propriety of whathad been said and done 
by Mr Van Buren and Mr. Forsythe, whatever emi- 
nent example it might have found, for such a course 
of cunduct. No; it rather adopted what Mr. For- 
sythe had said in December, to wit, that at that time 
no authentic avowal had been communicated to the 
United States. But now an avowal had been made, 
on the authority of the government itself ; and Gen. 
Harrison acted, and rightly acted, on the case made 
by this avowal. And what opinions did he form, and 
what course did he pursue, in a crisis, and in: regard 
to transactions, so intimately connected, with the 
peace and honor of ihe country? 

Sir, in the first place, Gen. Harrison was of op 
nion that the eutering of the United States territory, 
by ritish troops, for the purpose of capturing of 
destroying the Caroline, was unjustifiable, That 
was an aggression, a violation of the territory of the 
United States. Not that the British forces might 
not have destroyed that vessel, if they could have 
found her on their own side of the line; for she v5 
unlawfully employed—she was assisting to make wat 
on Canada. But she could not be followed into ® 
port of the United States, and there captured. ‘Ths 
was an ofience to the diguily and sovereignty of this 
government, fur which apology and satisfaction ought 





long sinee to have been obtained, and which apology 
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This was Gen. Harrison’s opinion. 
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; i wae xt vat too Jate to demand.— {an indictment like that which has beea found a saI0St “He demands immunity from personel responsibi- 

and satisfaction ls ected A 8 , Alexander McLeod, and under circumstatices like lity by virtue of the law of nations: and that law, in 
those which belong to his case, were pending in one | Civilized states is to be respected in all courts. None 


In the next place, and on the other band, General 

Harrison waaof opinion that the arrest and detention 
of McLeod was contrary to the law of nations.— 
McLeod was 2 soldier, acting under the authority of 
his government, and obeying orders which he was 
hound to obey. It was absurd to say that a soldier, 
who must obey orders or be shot, may still be hang. 
ed if he does obey them, Was Gen. Harrison to 
turn aside from facing the British lion, and fall on a 
jamb? Was he to quail before the crown of England, 
and take vengeance on a private soldier? No, sir, 
that was not in character for Wm, H. Harrison. He 
held the British government responsible; he died, to 
the great grief of bis country, but in the time of his 
euccessor that responsibility was justly appealed to, 
and satisfactorily fulfilled. 

Mr. Fox’s letter, written under instructions from 
Lord Palmerston, was a little peremptory, and some 
expressions were regarded as not quite courteous 
and conciliatory. This caused some hesitation; but 
Gen. Harrison said that he would not cavil at phra:- 
es, since, in the main, the British complaint was well 
founded, and we ought at once to do what we could 
to place ourselves right. ' ' 

Sir, the members of the administration were all 
of one mind on this occasion. Gen. Harrison, him- 
self a man of large general reading and Jong expe- 
rience, was decidedly of opinion that McLeod could 
not be lawfully holden to answer, in the courts of 
New York, for what had been done by him, as a sol. 

dier, under superior orders. All the members of the 
administration were of the same opinion, without 
doubt or hesitation. I may, without impropriety, 
say, that Mr. Crittenden, Mr. Ewing, Mr. Bell, Mr. 
Badger, and Mr. Granger were notall likely to come 
to an erroneous conclusion on this question of public 
law, after they had given it full consideration and 
examination. 


Mr. Fox’s letter was answered, and from that an- 
ewer | will read an extract: 


“Mr. Fox informs the government of the U. States }acting upon the presumption which is already adopt- 


that be is instructed to make known to it that the go- 
vernment of her majesty entirely approve the course 
pursued by him in his correspondence with Mr. 
Forsyth in December last, and the language adopted 
by him on that occasion; and that the government 
have instructed him ‘again to demand from the go- 
vernment of the United States, formally in the name 
of the British government, the immediate release of 
Alexander McLeod;’ that ‘the grounds upon which 
the British government make this demand upon the 
government of the,U. S. are these: That the transac- 
tion on account of which McLeod has been arrested, 
and is to be put upon his trial, was a transaction of 
a public character, planned and executed by per- 
sons duly empowered by her majesty’s colonial au- 
thorities to take any steps and to do any acts which 
might be necessary for the defence of her majesty’s 
territories, and for the protection of her majesty’s 
subjects; and that, consequently, those subjects of 
her majesty who engaged im that transaction were 
performing an act of public duty, for which they 
cannot be made personally and individually answe- 
rable to the laws and tribunals of any foreign coun- 
uy 


precisely the meaning intended by her majesty’s go. 
vernment to be conveyed by the foregoing instruc- 
tion, 

“This doubt has occasioned with the president 
some hesitation; but he inclines to take it for grant. 
ed that the main purpose of the instruction was to 
cause it to be signified to the government of the U. 
States that the attack on the steamboat ‘Caroline’ 
was an actof public force, done by the British co- 
loniat authorities, and fully recognised by the queen’s 
government at home; and that, consequently, no in 
dividual concerned in that transaction can, accord- 
ing to the just principles of the Jaws of nations, be 
beld personaily answerable, in the ordinary courts 
of law,as for private offence, and, that upon this 
avowal of her majesty’s government, Alexander 

cLeod, now imprisoned on an indictment for mur- 
der, alledged to have been committed in that attack, 
Ought to be released by such proceedings as are 
usua/ and are suitable to the case. 

‘The president adopted the conclusion, that no- 
thing more than this could have been intended to be 
expressed, from the consideration that her majesty’s 
Bovernment must be fully aware that, in the United 
States, as in England, persons confined under judi- 
cial process can be released froin that confinement 
only by judicial process. In either country, as the 
undersigned supposes, can the arm of the executive 
Power interfere, directly or forcidly, to release or 
deliver the prisoner. His discharge rust be sought 
in @ manner conformable to the principles of the 


of the courts of England, there is no doubt that the | 1 
law oflicer of the crown might enter a nolle prose- 
qui, or that the prisoner might cause himself to be 
brought up on habeas corpus and discharged, if his 
ground of discharge should be adjudged sufficient, 
or that he might prove the same facts, and insist on 


known to the laws and practice of both countries.— | | 


‘The president is not certain that he understands | 


the same defence or exemption on his trial. 
“All these are legal modes of proceeding, well 





But the undersigned does not suppose that, if such a | t 
case were to arise in England, the power of the exe 
cutive government could be exerted in any more 
direct manner. t 
‘Even in the case of ambassadors and other pub- 
lic ministers, whose right to exemption from arrest 
is personal, requiring no fact to be ascertained but 
the mere fact of diplomatic character, and to arrest 
whom is sometimes made a highly penal offence, if 





by application to the courts of law. 


“It is understood that Alexander McLeod is hold- 
en, as well on civil as on criminal process, for acts 
alleged to have been done by him in the attack on 
the ‘Caroline,’ and his defence on ground of acquit- 
ta] must be the same in both cases. And this strong- 
ly illustrates, as the undersigned conceives, the pro- 
priety of the foregoing observations; since it is quite 
clear that the executive government cannot inter- 
fere to arrest a civil suit between private parties in 
any stage of its progress, but that such suit must go 
on to its regular judicial termination. If, therefore, 
any course different from such as have been now 
mentioned was in contemplation of her majesty’s 
government, something would seem to have been ex- 
pected from the government of the United States as 
little confermable to the Jaws and usages of the 
English government as to those of the United States, 
and to which this government cannot accede. 

“The government of the United States therefore, 





ed, that nothing extraordinary or unusual was ex- 
pected or requested of it, decided on the reception 
of Mr. Fox's note, to take such measures as the oc- 
casion and its own duty appeared to require. 

“In his note to Mr. Fox of the 26th of December 
last, Mr. Forsyth, the secretary of state of the U. 
States, observes, that, ‘if the destruction of the Ca- 
roline was a public act of persons in her majesty’s 
service, obeying the order of their superior authori- 
ties, this fact has not been before communicated to 
the government of the United States by any person 
authorised to make the admission; and it will be for 
the court, which hus taken cognizance of the offence 
with which Mr. McLeod is charged, to decide upon 
its validity when legally established before it;’ and 
adds: ‘The president deems this a proper occasion 
to remind the government of her Britannic majesty 
that the case of the Caroline has long since been 
brought to the attention of her majesty’s principal 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, who, up to this 
day, has not communicated its decision thereupon. 
Jtis hoped the government of her majesty will per- 
ceive the importance of no longer jeaving the go- 
vernment of the United States uninformed of its 
views and intentions upon a subject which has na- | 
turally produced much exasperation, and which has 
lead to such grave consequences.’ 

“The communication of the fact that the destruc- 
tion of the ‘Caroline’ was an act of public force by 
the British authorities being formally communicated 
to the governmentof the United States by Mr. Fox’s 
note, the case assumes a different aspect. 

‘The government of the United States entertains 
| no doubt that, after this avowal of the transaction 








s either so high or so low as to escape from its au- 


thority in cases to which its rules and principles 
apply. 


And now, sir, who will deny that this decision 


was entirely correct? Who will deny that this ar- 
rest of McLeod, and this threatening to hang him, 
was just cause of offence to the British government? 
Sir, what should we have thought ourselves, in a 


ike case? If United States troops by the lawful au- 
hority of their government, were ordered to pass 


over the line of boundary, for any purpose—retalia- 
tion, reprisal, fresh pursuit of an enemy, or any 


hing else—and the government of the territory in- 


vaded, not bringing our government to account, but 
sleeping three years over the affront, should then 
snatch up one of our citizens found in its jurisdic- 
tion, and who had been one of the force, and pro- 
ceed to try, condemn, and execute him, sir, would 
the arrest be actually made, it must be discharged | not the whole country have risen up like one man? 
Should we have submitted to it fora moment? Sup- 
pose that now, by order of the president, and in con- 


formity to law, an American army should enter Ca- 
nada, or Oregon, for any purpose which the govern- 
ment of the United States thought just, and was 
ready todefend, and the British government, turning 
away from demanding responsibility or satisfaction 
from us, should seize an individual soldier, try him, 
convict him, and execute him, sir, should we not de 
clare war at once, or make war? Would this be 
submitted to fora moment? Isthere a man with an 
American heart in his bosom, who would keep still 
and be silent, in the face of such an outrage on pub- 
he law, and such an insult to the flag and sovereign- 
ty of his country? Who would endure that an Ame- 
rican soldier, acting in obedience to lawful authority, 
and with the eagle and the stars and stripes over his 
head, should be arrested, tried, and executed as a 
private murderer? Sir, if we had received such an 
insult, and attonement had not been instantiy made, 
we should have avenged it at any expense of treasure 
and of blood. A manly feeling of honor and cha- 
racter, then, a sense of justice, and respect for the 
opinion of the civilized world, a conviction of what 
would have been our own conduct, in a like case, 
called on gen. Harrison to do exactly what he did. 


England had assumed her proper responsibility, 
and what was il? She had made an aggression upon 
the United States by entering her territory for a 
belligerent purpose. She had invaded the sanctity 
of our territorial rights. As to the mere destruction 
of the vessel, if perpetrated on the Canadian side, it 
would have been quite justifiable. The persons en- 
gaged in that vessel were it is to be remembered, 
violating the laws of their own country, as well as 
the laws of nations some of them suffered for that 
offence, and I wish ali had suffered. 

Mr. Allen here desired to know where the proof 
was of the fact that the Caroline was engaged? Was 
there any record of the fact? 

Mr. Webster—Yes; there is proof—abundant proof. 
The fact that the vessel was so engaged was, I be- 
lieve, pretty well proved on the trial and conviction 
of Van Rensselaer. But, besides, there is abundant 
proof in the department of state, in the evidence 
taken in Canada by the authorities there, and sent to 
Great Britain, and which could be confirmed by any 
body who lived any where from Buffalo down to 
Schlosser. It was proved by the res geste, What 
was the condition and conduct of the Caroline? Mr. 
Stevenson, making the best case he could for the 
United States, said that she was cleared out at Buf- 
falo, in the latter part of December, to ply between 
Buffalo aod Schlosser, on the same side of the river 
a few miles below. Lord Palmerston, with bis usual 





as a public transaction, authorised and undertaken 

by the British authorities, individuals concerned in it | 
ought not, by the principles of public law and the 

general usage of civilized states, to be holden per- 

sopaliy responsible in the ordinary tribunals of Jaw | 
for their participation in it. And the president pre- 
sumes that it can hardly be necessary to say that the 
American people, not distrustful of their ability to 
redress public wrongs by public means, cannot de- 
sire the punishment of individuals when the act com- 
plained of is declared to have been the act of the go- 
vernment itself. 

“Soon after the date of Mr. Fox’snote an instruc- 
tion was given to the altorney general of the United 
States from this department, by direction of the pre- 
sident, which fully sets forth the opinions of this go- 
vernment on the subject of Mr. McLeod's imprison- 
ment, a copy of which instruction the undersigned 
has the honor herewith to enclose. 

“The indictment against McLeod is pending in a 
state court; but his rights, whatever they may be, 
are no less safe, it is to be presumed, than if he were 





law and the proceedings of courts of judicature. If | 


sarcasm, and with more than a usual occasion for 
the application of that sarcasm, said, “It was very 
true she was cleard out; but Mr. Stevenson forgot 
that she was also “cut out” of the ice in which she 
had been laid up for the winter; and that io depart- 


| ing from Buffalo, instead of going down to Schlosser, 


she went down to Navy Isiand;” and his lordship 
asked, ‘What new outbreak of traffic made it ne- 
cessary to have a steamboat plying, im the depth of 
winter between Buffalo and Schlosser, when exactly 
between those two places on the shore there was a 
very convepient railroad?” I will most respectfully 
suggest all this to the consideration of the chairman 
of the committee ou foreign relations. And, as fur- 
ther evidence, [ will state the entire omission of the 
government of the United States, during the whole 
of Mr. Van Buren’s administration, to make any de- 
mand for reparation for the property destroyed. So 
far as I remember, such a suggestion was never made. 
But one thing Ido very well remember, and that is 
that a person who had some interest iw the property, 
came to the city of Washington, and thought of mak- 





holden to answer in one of this government. 


ing an application to the government, in the time of 
Mr. Van Buren, for indemnity. 
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Well, he was told 1 st the are he s‘yut his! Mr. President, the honorable i NR Gus Saaaine bn his immediate vicinity objected to oni 


mouth on that subject the better, for he himself, | 


knowing that the purpose to which the vessel was to 
be applied, came within the purview of the statutes 
of the United States against fitting out hostile expe- 
ditions against countries with which the U. States 
were at peace, was liable to prosecution; and he, 
ever afterwards, profiting by this friendly admoni- 
tion, held his peace. That was another piece of 
evidence which | respectfully submit to the conside- 
ration of the chairman of the committee on foreign 
relations. 

Well, sir, McLeod’s case went on in the court of 
New York, and I was utterly surprised at the deci- 
sion of that court on the habeas corpus. On the peril 
and at the risk of my professional reputation, ] now 
say, that the opinion of the court of New York, in 
that case, is not a respectable opinion, either on ac- 
count of the result at which it arrives, or the reason- 
ing on which it proceeds.* 


McLeod was tried and acquitted; there being no 
proof that he had killed Durfee. Congress after- 
wards passed an act, that, if such cases should arise 
hereafter, they should be immediately transferred 
to the courts of the United States. That was a ne- 
cessary and proper law. It was requisite, in order 
to enable the government of the United States to 
maintain the peace of the country. And it was per- 
fectly constitutional; because it is a just and import- 
ant principle, quite a fundamental principle, indeed, 
that the judicial power of the general government 
should be co-extensive with its legislative and exe- 
cutive powers. When the authority and duty of 
this government is to be judicially discussed and de- 
cided, that decision must be in the courts of the U. 
States, or else that which holds the government to- 
gether would become a band of straw. McLeod 
having been acquitted, put an end to all question 
concerning his case, and congress having passed a 
Jaw providing for such cases in future, it only re- 
mained that a proper explanation and apology—all 
that a nation of high honor could ask, or a nation of 
high honor could give—should be obtained for the 
violation of territoria! sovereignty; and that was ob- 
tained. Not obtained in Mr. Van Buren’s time, but 
obtained concurrently with the settlement of other 
questions, in 1842. Appendix. 

Before Mr. Fox's letter was answered, sir, the 
president had directed the attorney general to pro- 
ceed to New York, with copies of the official corres- 
pondence, and with instructions to signify to the go- 
vernor of New York the judgment which had been 
formed here.t These institutions have been referred 
to, and they are public. The moment was critical. 
A mob had arrested judicial proceedings on the 
frontier. The trial of McLeod was expected to 
come on immediately at Lockport; and what would 
be the fate of the prisoner, between the opinions en- 
tertained inside of the court house, and lawless vio- 
lence without, no one could foresee. The instruc- 
tions were in the spirit of the answer to Mr. Fox’s 
Jetter. And 1 now call on the member from New 
York to furnish authority for his charge, made in his 
speech the other day, that the government of the U. 
States had “‘interferred, directly and palpably,” with 
the proceedings of the courts of New York. It is 
untrue. He has no authority, not a particle, for any 
such statement. All that was done was made pub- 
lic. He has no authority for what he said than the 
public papers; they do not bear him out. To say on 
the gronnd of what is public, that the government of 
the United States interfered, “directly and palpa- 
bly,” with the proceedings in New York, is not only 
untrue, but ridiculous. There was no deinand for the 
delivery of McLeod to the United States; there was 
no attempt to arrest the proceedings of the N. York 
court. Mr. Fox was told that these proceedings 
must go on, untill they were judicially terminated; 
that McLeod was in confinement, by judicial pro- 
cess, and could only be released by judicial process 
under the same authority. All this 1s plainly stated 
in Mr. Crittenden’s instructions, and no man, who 
reads that paper, can fall into any mistake about it. 
There was no “direct and palpable” interference 
with the New York courts, nor any interference at 
all. The governor of New York did not think there 
was, nor did any body else ever think there was. 





*This opinion has been ably and learnedly review- 
ed by judge Tallmadge, of the superior court of the 
city of Néw York. Of this review, the late chief 
justice Spencer says: “It refutes and overthrows the 
opinion most amply.” Chancellor Kent says of it: 
“It is conclusive upon every point. I should have 
been proud if I had been the author of it.” The 
opinion of the supreme court of New York 1s not 
likely to be received, at home or abroad, as the Ame- 


rican understanding of a0 important principle of. 


public law. 
1Vide Appendix 1V. 





(Mr. Allen,) bestowed, 1 believe, a very considera- 
ble degree of attention upon topics connected with 
the treaty of Washington. It so happened that my 
engagements did not permit me to * in the senate 
during the delivery of any considerable portion of 
that speech. I was in occasionally, however, and 
heard some parts of it. I have not been able to find 
any particular account of the honorable member’s 
remarks. In the only printed speech which I have 
been able to lay my hands on, it is said that he took 
occasion to speak, in general terms, of various topics 
—enumerating them—-embraced in the treaty of 1842. 
As IJ have not seen those remarks, [ shall not now 
undertake to make any further allusion to them. If 
I should happen to see them hereafter, so far as J 
may believe that they have not been answered by 
what I have already said, or may now say,1 may, 
perhaps, deem it worth while to embrace some op- 
portunity of taking such notice of them as to me 
they may seem to require. 

Mr. Allen. 1-will now state, for the satisfaction 
of the senator, the general substance of what I said 
o” abe subject. If he so desires, I will now proceed 
o do so. 


Mr. Webster. I think that, upon the whole, when 
the gentleman shall furnish the public with a copy 
of his speech, I may, perhaps, have a more proper 
opportunity to pay attention to it, especially as I 
have to say something of other speeches, which may 
at present occupy as much of the time of the senate 
as can well be devoted to the subject. And now, sir, 
paulo majora canamus. 

An honorable member from New York, nearest 
the chair, (Mr. Dickinson), made a speech on this 
subject. I propose to take some notice of that speech. 
But first I may remark, that the honorable gentle- 
man did not seem to be satisfied with his own light; 
he borrowed somewhat extensively. He borrowed 
and incorporated into his speech, by way of a note, 
what he entitles, “Extracts from the speech of C. J. 
Ingersoll, in the house of representatives.” Well, 
then, my first business 1s to examine a little this 
jewel which the honorable gentleman chooses to 
work into his own diadem; and I shall do it unmoved 
in temper, | hope, and at the same time I do not 
mean to omit what ] consider a proper notice of the 
whole of it, and all its parts. And here, sir, is that 
extraordinary ebullition, called by the honorable se 
nator “the speech of Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, inthe house 
of representatives.” 1 

Mr. President, I almost wish I coul! find myself 
out of order in referring to it, as I imagine I should 
be, had it not been that the honorable member has 
made it his own and a part of his speech. I should 
be very glad to be compelled not to take any notice 
of it—to be told that I was not at liberty to know 
that such a speech was ever made; and should thank 
God to know that such an ebullition had never been 
made out of a bar room anywhere—and that’s a 
theatre quite too high for it. Now, sir, a large por- 
tion of this “speech” seems to be directed against the 
individual now addressing the senate. 1 will read 
its parts and parcels, and take such notice of them 
as they deserve as I goalong. Hear what the New 
York member says: 

‘‘Mr. Dickinson had understood there was a cor- 
respondence between the autborities at Washington 
and the governor of New York to that effect; but he 
particularly alluded to a letter addressed to Mr. 
Webster, secretary of state, to Mr. Crittenden, at- 
torney general, al that time, directing him to pro- 
ceed to New York and take charge of the trial of 
McLeod. He had it not then before him, and did 
not recollect its precise language, but would refer to 
it before he should close. He would endeavor to 
speak of the history of the past truly, and in perfect 
kindness, but he wished to show what we had gained 
by negotiations with Great. Britain,and who had 
made the concession.” 

Now, sir, either by way of giving interest to his 
narrative, or something else, the gentieman from 
New York makes this a little more distinct. He 
says not only that Mr. Webster wrote this letter to 
the governor of New York, with his own hand, but 
that he sent it by express. J] believe the ‘‘express” 
matter was expressly by the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. D. Will you allow me? 

Mr. W. Oh! yes, I will allow you. 

Mr. D. The gentleman from New York is not at 
all responsible for the statement in the note. Nor 
does the gentleman from New York make the ex- 
tracts from Mr. Ingersoll’s speech any part of his: 
on the contrary, I stated expressly at the time, that 
I alluded to it as a very extraordinary statement.— 
Having met with the emphatic contradiction of the 
honorable senator from Massachusetts, or what im- 
plied contradiction, I proposed to read in justification, 
the remarks of Mr. Ingersoll. The friends of the 





it read. [ did not read the extract, nor was it jp 
the report of my speech, which, in the usual way 
found its way into the newspapers. But, as I had 
repeated calls for what I had alluded to as spoken 
by Mr. Ingersoll, I did append, in the pamphlet edi. 
tion of my speech, these remarks. I gave them as 
they were found in the newspaper, and therefore the 
seuator from New York neither added to, nor dimi. 
nished, these remarks. 1 wish to set the senator 
right as to this single matter of fact. 

Mr. W. Thave only to state the fact that the ad. 
ditional faleehood in the speech of Mr. Ingersoll, ag 
published by the member from New York, is not to 
be found in the published report. 

Mr. D. In what paper? 

Mr. W. In the National Intelligencer, as correct. 
ed by Mr. Ingersoll himself; and so it would appear 
that if not inserted by the member from New York, 
there is one falsehood in the case which the original 
author was not so graceless as to retain. 
on with this speech: 


“Out of this controversy arose the arrest of Alex. 
ander McLeod. Whathe intended to state now, 
consisted of facts not generally known, but which 
would soon be made known, for they were in pro- 
gress of publication, and he had received them in 
no confidence, from the best authority. When Mc- 
Leod was arrested, General Harrison had just died, 
and Mr. Tyler was not yet at home as his successor, 
Mr. Webster—who was de facto the administration— 
wrote to the governor of New York, with his own 
hand, a letter, and sent it by express, marked “pri- 
vate,” in which the governor was told that he 
must release McLeod, or see the magnificent com- 
mercial emporium laid in ashes. The brilliant de- 
scription given by the gentleman frown Virginia of 
the prospective destruction of that city in case of a 
war, was, in a measure, anticipated on this occa- 
sion. McLeod must be released, said the secreta- 
ry of state, or New York must be laid in ashes.— 
The governor asked when this would be done?— 
The reply was forthwith. Do you not see coming 
on the waves of the sea the Paixhan guns? and if 
McLeod be not released, New York will be de- 
stroyed. But, said the governor, the power of par- 
don is vested in me, and even if he be convicted he 
may be pardoned. Oh, no, said the secretary, if you 
even try him, you will bring destruction on your- 
selves.” 


Well, now, sir, I say that a series of more direct, 
unalloyed falsehoods—absolute, unqualified, entire 
—never appeared in any publication in Christen- 
dom. Every allegation here made—every one, 
would entirely justify the use of that expressive 
monosyllable, which some people are base enough 
and low enough to deserve to have thrown in their 
teeth, but which a gentleman does not often like to 
utter. Every one of them, from beginning to end, 
is false. ‘There is nota particle of truth in them— 
there is not the slightest foundation for any one of 
these assertions. *Mr. Webster wrote a private 
letter,” saying that the ‘commercial emporium 
would be laid in ashes!’ ‘“Paixhan guns!” False, 
sir—all false. I never said or wrote such a thing 
in my life to the governor of the state of New York. 
‘(McLeod must be released.” It is false. 1 never 
said any such thing. ‘*New York must be laid in 
ashes.”? Itis false. I said or wrote no such thing. 
“The goverpor asked when this was to be done?”— 
What does this mean? Why, it imphes that the 
governor of New York wrote to me another letter, 
in answer to mine, inquiring when New York was 
to be ‘laid in ashes,” and the reply was, ‘‘forth- 
with.” And here we have this—Mr. Ingersoll} him- 
self preparing this speech for the press, italicising 
the word forthwith, as if | had written another letter 
to the governor of New York, ‘‘telling him” that 
New York was to be laid in ashes ‘forthwith,”— 
What follows? Steam force! | never mentioned 
steam force nor any other force in any letier to the 
governor of New York. ‘But, said the governor, 
the power of pardon is vested in me, and if he be 
convicted he may be pardoned.” Here is another 
leltter—a third letter to me! “Oh, no, said the se 
cretary”—why, here | am writing a fourth letter!— 
“if youeven try him you will bring destruction 
upon yourselves.’ This is stated by a man or? 
thing, who has a seat in one of the houses of coD- 
gress. I promised to keep my temper, and I will.— 
The whole concern is infinitely contemptible, and 
cannot disturb the temper of a reasonable man.— 
But 1 will expose it, and let the country see it. 
Such, then, are the contents of the letters which 
this person describes as ‘‘facts not generally know?, 
but which would be soon made known, for they 
were in progress of publication, and he had fe- 
ceived them in no confidence, from the best autho: 
rity.” ‘Well, I do not know where be got his “ 
thority,” unless, as suggested by a friend near mé,! 


But I go | 
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But Jet me state what did occur, and prepare the 

minds of the senate for some degree of astonishment, 


that any man in the world could tell such a story as 


this. 
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hen McLeod was arrested, there was a good 
deal of conversation in Washington and elsewhere 
about what would happen. It was a subject of very 
onsiderable conversation, and certainly of embar- 
7 ssment to the government. It was hoped and ex- 
o cted by me, and [ believe by the president and 
other geatlemen, that the governor of New York 
ould see that it was a case in which, if he were 
invested with authority, by the constitution and 
pa of the state, he would enter a nolle pros. by the 
rosecuting officer of the state of New York. It 
was expected that he would do that, and General 
said to me, that he had received 
a letter from a friend, in which he was informed 
that the governor of New York had determined to 
take that course, and ihat he was very glad of it, as 
it relieved the government. It was about the time 
that the attorney general was to proceed to New 
York to see how the matter stood, or perhaps a day 
or two after he had left, The case was to be tried 
immediately, within ten days, at Lockport, in the 
western part of the state of New York. Having 
heard this, however, Gen. Harrison directed me to 
write a note of thanks to the governor of New 
York, stating that he thought he had done exactly 
what was proper, and dy so doing had relieved the 
government from some embarrassment, and the 
country from some danger .f collision with a foreign 
ower. And that is every thing said in that letter, 
or any other lJetter written by me to the governor 
of the state of New York, marked private. The 
letter is here if any one wishes to see it, or to hear 
it read. 


Mr. Crittenden here suggested that the letter should 
be read. 


Mr. Webster. Very well. Here it is, 1 will 
read It. 
(Private. ) Department of state, 


Washington, Murch 11, 1841. 
My Dear Sir: The president bas learned, not di- 


rectly, but by means of a letter from a friend, that 
you had expressed a disposition to direct a nolle 
prosequi in the case of the indictment against Mc- 
Leod, on being informed by this government that 
the British government has officially avowed the at- 
tack on the Caroline as an act done by its own au- 
thority. The president directs me to express his 
thanks for the promptitude with which you appear 
disposed to periorm an act, which he supposes pro- 


per for the occasion, and which is calculated to re- 


lieve this government from embarrassment, and the 
country from some danger of collision with a foreign 


power. 


You will have seen Mr. Crittenden, whom I take 


this occasion to commend to your kindest regard. 
I have the honor to be, yours, truly, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


York. 


Mr. Mangum—Was that the only letter writ- 


ten? 


Mr. Webster—Yes, the only letter; the only pri- 
vate letter ever written by me lo the governor of 


New York in the world. 
such allegations? 
Slances,”” A general statement might pass unre 
garded; but here he quotes what he calls ‘‘the high- 


Now, how amI to treat 


est authority.” He states particulars. He gives 


all pussibie plausible marks of credit to the false- 
hood, How Sip 


from beginning to end. Now, | do not wish to use 
€pitheis, nor to call names. But I hold up this pic- 
lure, which I have painted faintly, but truly; I hold 
itup to every man in the senate and in the coun- 


the 


ch bottom any thing which he thinks it most resem- 
s, 


athe speech proceeds: ‘The next step taken by 
. administration was to appoint a district attorney, 
WDO was to be charged with ihe defence of Aiex- 
ander McLeod—the gentieman who was lately re- 
moved irom office—anda fee of five thousand ‘dol- 


se Was pul into his hands for this purpose.”— 
the Ur sit—lalse every way. The government of 


va niled States had no more to do with the em- 
pe) meat of Mr, Spencer for the defence of McLeod 
: yrs the government of France. Here [taking 
ue © corrected report of Mr. I’s speech in the Lno- 
Ciligencer,) here he says that, ‘“‘enlightened by the 

cenoman irom New York, he found he was mis- 
oe On this point.” “Mistaken!” No more mis- 
kei be was in any of his allegations. ‘Mis- 
tit ry No man who makes such statements is en- 
¢@ to shelter himself under any notion of mis- 


His excellency Wm. H. Seward, governor of New 


It is the falsehood. ** with circum- 


. to treat il? Why, sir, I pronounce 
tau uller, an avsviute falsehood, in all its parts, 


try, and | ask him to look at il, and then write at 








take. His declaration in this particular is no more 
false, nor any less false, than is the declaration that 
the government of the United States appointed an 
attorney, or charged their attorney with the defence 
of McLeod. They never interfered in the slightest 
degree. {tis true, they furnished to Mr. Spencer, 
as they would have furnished to any other counsel, 
the official correspondence, to prove that the go- 
vernment of Great Britain avowed the act of the 
destruction of the Caroline as their own. ‘Appli- 
cation was afterwards made to the chief justice of 
the state of New York for the release of McLeod.— 
The judge did not think proper to grant the appli- 
cation. The marshal was about to let him go when 
he was told that he must do it at his peril, and that 
if McLeod went out of prison, he should go in.”— 
I do not know what the marshal had to do with the 
case. McLeod was in prison under the authority 
of the state of New York. I do not know how it 
was possible that the marshal, an officer of the U. 
States, could interfere. 


But there are some other matters in the speech to 
which I must refer. ‘He would cali on the honor- 
able member from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams) to 
sustain him in what he was about to say.” I do not 
find that the honorable member from Massachusetts 
has yet sustained him in these statements, avd I ra- 
ther think he never will. He asserts that I wrote 
to the committee on toreigu affairs of the house on 
the subject, asking an outfit and a salary for a spe- 
cial minister to England to settle the Oregon ques- 
tion. It is a falsehood, asl believe. I never wrote 
such a letter, to the best of my recollection.— 
“These are facts,” he says, “‘which no one will dis- 
pute.” I dispute them. [ say I have no recollec- 
tion of them atall. I do not belleve Mr. Adams 
has any recollection of any such note being written 
by me. If I had written such a note, | think I should 
have remembered it. Well, now, this person next 
| proceeds to a topic no way connected with what he 
had been discussing. [Here Mr. W. read an ex- 
tract from the speech of Mr. Ingersoll, charging 
him (Mr. W.) with offering to give Oregon for free 
trade with Eagland, in aspeech made ata public din- 
ner, in Baltimore, May, 1843.] Here by me, sits a 
senator from Maryland, (Mr. Johnson) who was 
present at that dinner, and heard that speech, and 
if I wanted « witness beyond my own statement and 
printed speech, | could readily call upon him. In 
that speech I did not mention Oregon, nor allude to 
Oregon in the remotest degree. {tis an utter false- 
hood. There can be no mistake aboutit. The au- 
thor of this speech (Mr. Ingersol!) was not there.— 
If he knew any thing about it, he must have ac- 
quired his knowledge from the printed speech, but 
in that there was not the slightest reference to Ore- 
gon—this is another statement, therefore, just as 
false as all the rest. Why, sir, hydrostatic pressure 
has no means of condensing anything into sucha 


denses falsehood. 
it. What does he say here? 
at Baltimore contained a strong recommendation of 
a commercial treaty with England. Why, sir, a 
commercial treaty with England to regulate the 
subjects upon which I was talking at Baltimore— 
the duties between the two countries—was just the 
thing that I did not recommend, and which [| there 
declared the treaty making power had no right to 
make—no authority to make. He would represent 
meas holding out the idea, thal the power of tay- 
ing duties for revenue was a power that could be 
freely exercised by the president and senate, as part 
of the treaty making power! Why,1 hope that | 
know more of the constitution than that. The 
grouud I took was just the reverse to that—exactly 
the reverse. Sir, my correspondence, public and 
private with England, at that time led me to antici- 
pate, before long, some change in the policy of Eng- 
land with respect to certain articles, the produce of 
this country—-sume change with respect to the poli- 
cy of the corn laws. And I suggested in that 
speech how very important it would be, if things 
should so turn cut, as that that great product of ours 
—the Indian corn—of which we raised five times 
as much as we do of wheat; principally the product 
of the west and southwest—especially of the state 
of Tennessee, which raised annually | do not know 
how many millions—I suggested, I say, the great 
good furtune that would happen, if an arrange- 


food could be freely imported mto England. And 
[ said that, in the spirit that prevailed, and which 
I knew prevailed—I knew that the topic had been 
discussed in England—if an arrangement could be 
made in some proper manner to produce such a re- 
sult, it would be a piece of great good fortune. But, 
then, did I not immediately proceed to say, that that 
could not be done by treaty? Jl used the word “‘ar- 
ravgement”—studiously used it—to avoid the con- 
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narrow compass as the author of this speech con | 
Allsteam power does not equal | 
Why, that my speech | 


ment could be made by which that article of human | 


clusion that it could be done by treaty. I will read 
what I said. 

‘But with regard to the direct intercourse be- 
tween us and England, great interest is excited, 
many wishes expressed, and strong opinions enter- 
tained in favor of an attempt to settle duties on cer- 
tain articles by treaty or arrangement. I say, gen- 
tlemen, by ‘arrangement,’ and I use that term b 
design. The constitution of the United States 
leaves with congress the great business of laying 
duties to support the government. It has made it 
the duty of the house of representatives, the popu- 
lar branch of the government, to take the lead on 
such subjects. ‘There have been some few cases in 
which treaties have been entered into, having the 
effect to limit duties; but it is not necessary—and 
that is an important part of the whole subject—it is 
not necessary to go upon the idea that if we come 
to an understanding with foreign governments upon 
rates of duties, that understanding can be effected 
only by means of a treaty ratified by the president 
and two thirds of the senale, according to the form 


of the constitution.” 


* * * * * - 


“Tt is true, a treaty is the law of the land. But, 
then, as the whole business of revenue and general 
provision for all the wants of the country is undoubt- 
edly a very peculiar business of the house of repre- 
sentatives, or of congress, [am of opinion, and al- 
ways have been, that there should be no encroach. 
ment upon that power by the exercise of the treaty 
making power, unless in case of great and: evident 
necessity.” 

There have been some cases of necessity, like 
that of France in the case of Louisiana. And yet 
he says that in this speech, in which Oregon was 
not mentioned at all, in which I repudiated altoge- 
ther the levying of revenue by the treaty making 
power, that [recommended a treaty with England 
in this very speech for the purpose of laying duties. 
Sir, | grow weary, weary with this tissue of false- 
hoods. Why should | allude to representations and 
imputations so groundless? And yet, sir, there is 
one thing in the speech from which [{ will suppli- 
cate its author to have me excused. He says, he 
never agreed with me in politics. Thatis true. We 
never did, and I think we never shall agree. He 
said, many years ago, that if he had lived in the 
time of the revolution, he should have been a tory. 
I don’t think I should. He has said, also, very re- 
cently, in a printed book of his, that the Declara- 
tion of Independence was carried with difficulty, if 
not by accident. That is his estimate of the great 
charter of our national existence. We should nev- 
er agree in politics I admit. But he said, “Mr. 
Webster is a man of talents.” Here I beg to be ex- 
cused. I can bear his abuse, but if he undertakes 


my commendation I begin to tremble for my reputa- 
tion. 


Sir, it would be natural to ask, what can account 
for all this apparent malice? Sir, 1 am not certain 
there is any malice in it. I think it proceeds rather 
pede. moral obtuseness, a native want of discrimi- 
/nation between truth and falsehood; or that if there 
‘ever wasa glimmering perception of that kind, a 
long discipline in that sublime school of morality, 
| which teaches that “‘all’s fair in politics,” appears to 
‘have completely obscured it. 

Hear him further on the dismemberment of Mas- 
sachusetts: **By this treaty,” he said, ‘the good old 
Bay State, which he loved with filial reverence, 
was disintegrated, torn asunder.’ ‘*Massachusetts 
torn asunder!” Sir, Massachusetts .owned one half 
of certain wild lands in Maine. By the treaty of 
Washington, she parted with these lands, at their 
just value, and by this she is represented as disinte- 
grating herself, tearing herself asunder! Can absur- 
dity go farther? But the best, or the worst, of alls, 

that the author of this speech loves the uld Bay State 
with filial reverence. He love Massachusetts! He, he 
'love the Bay State! 1 he loves Massachusetts, he is 


like the luckless swain, who 








| “Grieves for friendship unreturned, 


“Or unregarded love.” 


| I can tell him, sir, that’ Massachusetts and all 


her people, of all classes, hold him, and his love, 


jand his veneration, and his speeches, and his prin. 
|ciples, and his standard of truth, and his value of 


| truth, in utter—what shall | say?—any thing but re- 
| spect. 

Sir, this person’s mind is so grotesque, so bizarre— 
it is rather the caricature of a mind, than a mind.— 
When we see a man of some knowledge, and some 
| talent, who is yet incapable of producing any thing 
| true, or useful, we sometimes apply to him a phrase 
| borrowed from the mechanics. We say, there is a 
iscrew loose, somewhere. In this case the screws” 
|are loose allover. The whole machine is out of 
| order, disjointed, ricketty, crazy, creaking, as often 
| upside down as upside up; as often hurting as belping 
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those who use it, and generally incapable of any thing, 
but bungling and mischief. 

Mr. President, I will now take some further no- 
tice of what has been said by the member from New 
York, (Mr. Dickinson.) 1[ exceedingly regret— 


truly and unfeignedly regret—that the observations | 


of the gentleman make it my duty to take some no- 
tice of them. Our acquaintance is but short, but it 
has not been unpleasant. I always thought him a 
man of courteous manners and kind feelings, but it 
cannot be expected | shall sit here and listen to 
statements such as the honorable member has made 
on this question, and not answer them. TI repeat, it 
gives me great pain to take notice of the gentle- 
man’s speech. This controversy is not mine; al] 
can bear witness to that. I have not undertaken to 
advance, sf my own accord, a single word about 
it the treaty of Washington; I am forced, driven to 
it; and, sir, when I am driven to the wall, 1 mean 
to stand up and make battle, even against the most 
formidable cdds. What I find fault with is, that 
throughout his speech, the honorable member con- 
tinually makes the remark that he is true to the his- 
tory of the past; he wishes to tell the truth, that he 
is making a search after truth, and yet makes, in 
fact, so much misstatement. If this be a specimen 
of the honorable senator’s researches after truth, a 
collection of his researches would be a very amus- 
ing compilation. If the honorable member, during 
the relaxation from his duties here, would put his 
researches together, | undertake to say they would 
sell well. The Harpers would make a haif a for- 
tune out of them. The people of the United 
States will pay ‘vell for what gives them a good 
hearty laugh; and it is no matter if that effect be 
produced, whether it be by a story by Dickens, by 
a caricature from Punch, or a volume of “researches 
after truth,” by an honorable member from New 


York. 

Now, sir, 1 propose to follow the honorable mem- 
ber a few steps in the course of bis researches. | 
have already said that in two or three passages of 
his speech the gentleman expresses his strong de- 
sire to state ise facts. [Here Mr. W. read a quota- 
tion from the speech of Mr. Dickinson.) He says 
there are four things we have lost by the treaty of 
Washington. I do not readily find the passages, 
but the amount is, that we made a very important 
concession of territory to England under that treaty. 
Now, that treaty proposed to be a treaty of conces- 
sion on both sides. The gentleman states conces- 
sions made. by the United States, but entirely for- 
gets, “in his researches after truth,” to state those 
made on the other side. He takes no notice of the 
cession of Rouse’s Point; or of a strip of land a 
hundred niles long, on the border of the state of 
New York. His notion of historical truth is, to 
state all on one side of the story, and forget all the 
rest. That is a system of research after truth which 
will hardly commend itself to the respect of most 
men. But, sir, what I wish principally to do now, 
is to turn to another part of his speech. I before 
gave the gentleman notice that | would call upon 
him for the authorily upon which he made such a 
statement, as that an atlempt was made at Wasb- 


ington by members of the government to stop | 


the course of justice; and now, if the gentleman 
is ready with the proofs, | would be glad to have 
them. 

Mr. Dickinson. I will reserve what I have to say 
until the gentleman has done, when I shall produce 
it to his satisfaction. 

Mr. Webster. I undertake to say, no authority 
will be produced, or is producidle, that there were 
attempts mude at Washington to interfere with the 
trial of McLeod. What occurred? I[t was suggest. 
ed by the president to governor Seward, that the 
president was gratified that he had come to the con- 
clusion to evter a nolle prosequi in the case of Mc- 
Leod. Was thata palpable interference with judi- 
cial authority? Was that a resistance of the ordi 
nary process of law? The government of the United 
States had nothing at ail to do with the trial oi 
McLeod in the New York courts, except to see that 
he was furnished with the proof of facts necessary 
to show his defence. But l wish to know in what 
school the gentieman has been taught that il a mer 
isin prison, and his counsel moves to have bia 
brought up on the great writ of habeas corpus, that 


that is ay resistance of judicial process in favor of| 


the prisoner? | dare say the honorable gentiewan 
among his authorities, can produce none to show 
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|} was none. He quotes the letter of instructions to 
| the attorney general. That proposes no interference. 
| That letter says to the attorney general, that if the 
| case were pending in the courts of the United States, 
so that the president could have control over it, he 
| would direct the prosecuting officer to enter a nol 
pros; but as it belonged entirely to the governor of 
New York, it is referred to the governor himself.— 
That is the substance, in this respect, of the letter 
which the attorney general carried to the governor 
of New York, and there was not another act done 
by authority at Washington in reference to this mat- 
ter, and I call upon the gentleman at bis leisure to 
produce his authority for his statements. One word 
more in answer to the remarks the gentleman made 
this morning, and | shall leave him. The ebullition 
which I have been commenting upon, and which is 
as black and foul mouthed as ever was ejected from 
any thing standing on two legs, was published a few 
days before the honorable member from New York 
made his speech. He referred to it, and stated a fact 
contained in it. 


1 was here in my seat and heard it, and I rose and 
told the honorable member it was an utter falsehood, 
He knew | denounced it as an absolute calumny.— 
He saw on the face of that statement that, if it was 
true, it was utterly disgraceful to me. It was, he 
said, disgraceful to the country, what was done; and 
if it was disgraceful to the country, it must be so to 
me. Istated my denial of the truth of that speech 
of Mr. Ingersoll in the strongest terms—in the most 
emphatic Janguage. What then? The very next 
day he proceeded to read that speech in the senate; 
but it was objected to, and was notread. But after- 
wards, as he tells us, he sent his own speech to 
press, and inserted this speech of Ingersoll, know- 
ing that | had pronounced it a falsehood. Yes, mis- 
erable, calumnious, and scandalous as it was, he 
snatched at it eagerly, and put it in his own speech, 
and then circulated it to the full extent of his abili- 
ty. I happened to come into this chamber one day 
when the senate was not in session, and found our 
agents and messengers franking and directing that 
speech to all parts of New York; and | do not doubt 
that enough of it was sent by him into Broome 
county, and the adjacent counties, to fill a small 
barn; and pretty bad io der it would be. And now 
I beg to know if that is friendly, candid, or just?— 
Does any man think he can stand up here with the 
proper dignity of a senator of the United States, and 
pursue such a course? He knew the speech he quot- 
ed was calumnious. He heard it pronounced utter- 
ly false. 

Mr. Dickinson. Only one single point in it was 
answered or denied by the senator. That was, that 
the fee of the attorney general was not paid by the 
| government of the United States. J referred to the 
statemeuts because I had a right to do it, and think. 
ing il was part of my duty. 

Mr. Webster. [ do not say what aman hasa 
right to do 

Mr. Dickinson. Asa matter of propriety, then 

Mr. Webster. Well, I say it was not proper 
'to do if. Suppose I had dragged out of a ditch 
| some calumny on the gentleman which he denied, 

would it be proper in me to persist in it afler that 
| denial? 
| Mr. Dickinson. The speech quoted was documen- 
| tary matter, and I had a right and full liberty to lay 
| such before the country. 
| Mr. Webster. ‘That is true of documentary his- 
| tory, but when did that speech become documenta- 
ry history? 
Mr. Dickinson, It was considered so by mey be- 
} cause it Was printed and went to the public from an 


} 
i 


| ulicial source. 

Mr. Webster. Indeed! So any falsehood, any 
vile caluinny, that is raked up, vo matter what it 
is, uf printed, is ‘documentary history!” The gen- 
tieman’s Owu speech, according to that, is already 
| documentary history! Now, sir, 1 repeat agaio, 
| that it has given ame pain to be driven into this con+ 
| troversy—great pain; but 1 repeat also that if I 
|am citacked here for any thing done in the course 
|of my public life, 1 shall defend myself. My 
public reputation, ve it what it may, has been earn- 
vd by thirty years service in these halis, It 1s dear- 
er to me toan iite atself, and tal) Jife is extinct 1 will 
| defend it. 

1 will now allude, Mr. President, as briefly as pos- 
|sible, to some other provisions of the treaty of 
| Washington. ‘he article for the delivery of tugi- 

















such to be an interference. He may call what ie) tives frown justice has been assailed. It has been 


likes a direct and palpable interference. He may 


apply the term to the journey ot the attorney gene- 
rai to Albany, or to any olher act or occurrence.— 


But that does vot prove itso. 1 bold the gemtieman 
responsible to prove that the government did some 


said that an innocent woman has been sent back to 
| Scotland, under its provisions. Why, I believe the 
| fact is, that a woman had murdered her husband, or 
some relative, in Scotland, and fled. to this country. 
She was pursued, demanded, and carried back, and 





act or acts, which the common seise ol men holds | from some defect in the ordimary regularity of evi- 
to be a palpabte and direct interlercuce. I say ther, yen ce, or some such cause, which pot unfrequently 
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occurs in criminal trials, she was acquitted. But 
sir, | undertake to say, that the article for the ex. 
tradition of offenders, contained in the treaty of 1849 
if there were nothing else in the treaty of any im. 
portance, has of itself been of more value to this 
country, and is of more value to the progress of 
civilization, the cause of humanity, and the good 
understanding between nations, than could be rea. 
dily computed. What was the state and condition 
of this country, sir, on the borders and frontiers 
atthe time of this treaty? Why, it was the time 
when the “patriot societies,” or ‘‘Hunters’ Lodges» 
were all in operation—when companies were form. 
ed and officers appointed by secret associations, to 
carry on the war in Canada; and as I have said al. 
ready, the disturbances were so frequent and s0 
threatening, that the United States government des. 
patched General Scott to the frontier to make g 
draught on New York for militia in order to pre- 
serve the peace of the.border. And now, sir, what 
was it that repressed these disorders, and restored 
the peace of the border? Nothing, sir, nothing but 
a provision between the two governments that if 
those “patriots” and “barn burners” went from 
one side to the other to destroy their neighbors’ 
property, trying to bring on a war all the time— 
for that was their object—they should be delivered 
up to be punished. As soon as that provision was 
agreed to, the disturbances ceased, on one side and 
on the other. They were heard of no more.— 
In the formation of this clause of the treaty | had 
the advantage of consultation with a venerable 
friend near me, one of the members from Michi 
gan, (Mr. Woodbridge.) He pressed me not to 
forego the opportunity of introducing some such 
provision. He examined it; and I will ask him if he 
knows any other cause for the instantaneous suppres- 
sion of these border difficulties than this treaty pro- 
vision? 

Mr. Woodbridge rose, and said, in reply, as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. President: 1 may not disregard the reference 
which the gentleman has done me the honor to make 
to me, in regard to the ineensiderabie part whieh J 
deemed it my duty ¢. take, in the matter alluded to. A 
brief statement of some facts © hich ceeurred, and 
glance, simply, at the condition of that border coun- 
try from which I come, will be all that the occasion 
seems to demand. 

That part of Canada with which the people of 
Michigan are brought immediately in contact, ex- 
tends from the head of Lake Erie to Point Edwards 
at the lower extremity of Lake Heron; a di-tance 
of about 100 miles. Along this intermediate dis- 
tance, the straits of Detroit and of St. Clair, furnish 
every imaginable facility for the escape of fugitives. 
For their entire length, the shores of those straits, 
on either side, exbibit lines of dense and continuous 
settlement. The shores are lined, and their smouth 
surface covered with boats and vessels of all di- 
mensions and descriptions—from the bark canoe to 
the steamer of a thousand tons. If the perpetrator 
of crime can reach a bark canoe, or 2 light skiff, and 
detach himself from the shore, he may in a few mi 
nutes defy pursuit—for he will be within a foreign 
jurisdiction. In such a condition of things no socte- 
ty can be safe unless there be some power to reciaim 
fugitives irom justice. While your colonial go 
vernment existed there, and its executive adminis 
tration, under the control of this national govert- 
ment, was in the hands of my honorabie cojleague, 
a conventional arrangemenit—informa: undoubtedly 
in its character—was entered into by him with the 
authorities of the Canadas, sustained by local legis! 
tion on both sides—by which these evils were 
greatly lessetita. When the present state goveri- 
ment look the piace of the territorial governmett, 
this arrangement of necessiiy ceased, and then the 
evils alluded to were greatly aggravated, and be 
came eminently dangerous. Shortly before the first 
session of congress at which } attended, after the 
inauguration of Gen. Harrison, a very aggravated 
case of crime oceurred, and its) perpetrators, 3° 
usual, escaped ito Canada. . It. was made the &u 
ject of an official communication to the state le 
gislaiure. And soon ailer my arrival bere, 
deemed it to be my duty to lay the matter belore 
the secretary of state;with a view to the adop 
tion of some appropriate convention with Great 
Britain. 


The hon. senator—then secretary of state Ot 
pleased to receive the suggestion favorably; . 
suggested to me the el oso of obtaining, if pré 
licable, the sense of the senate on the subject 
Accordingly, I afterwards introduced a resoluriy” 
here, having that object in view, and it was refert 
to the consideration of the committee on forels 
relations—of Which the honorable serator from vie 
ginia, not now a member of the senate, was cha 
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Mr. Rives expressed himself very decidedly in| abroad, whose opinions are entitled to respect.— 


There is a letter sent to the department of state by 
Mr. Wheaton, dated Berlin, November 15th, 1842. 
[Mr. W. read from this Jetter an extract expressive 
of the writer’s approbation of this article of the trea- 


I had not ceased to feel very earnest | ty as particularly well adapted to the end proposed, 


and by which for the first time the policy of the U. 


roached its termination, Mr. Webster did me | States in this respect might be said to have exercis- 
{he honor to send me the projet of that article of |ed a decided influence upon that of Europe. Ap- 


lam quite willing, (said Mr. W ) to rest on this 


rhaps, to such senators as came trom border | opinion of Mr. Wheaton, as to the propriety and 
states, for their consideration, and for such modifi- safety, the security and the wisdom of the article in 


this treaty respecting the suppression of the African 


This } did. The form and scope of the | stave trade by a squadron of onr own, against any 
article met, I believe, with the approbation of all to} jittle artillery that may be used against it here. | 
Nor was any modification sug- | beg the gentleman’s pardon, i did not allude to his 


I was 
thinking of what is said mn some of these ‘‘docu- 


But I need not stop here. Upon the ap- 


became afterwards an article of the treaty, with but pearance of this treaty between the United States 


ao ao =z 
But, a. 
» eX. fee 
or of the proposition. But negotiations having 
en sit begun, or being about to commence with Lord 
, this Ashburton, it was not deemed expedient, | believe, 
88 of ihat it should then be made matter of discussion in 
good the senate. : Z ; 
rea. golicitude on the subject; and, as the negotiation 
lition app 
poe the treaty which relates to the subject. He desired | pendix V.] 
tees me to consider it and to exhibit it, confidentially 
form- 
id 4 cation of its terms and scope as they might deem 
nd so expedient. 
a whom I showed it. 
> pre- gested, except perhaps one very immaterial ope, | opinion, [ have for him the highest respect. 
what suggested by an honorable senator from New York. 
stored Of all this [ advised Mr. Webster, and the project | ments.” 
hye little if any variation. I believe [ can throw no 


from more light on the subject, sir. But the honorable 


hbors? senator, having intimated to me that, in his discus- 
ime— sion of the subject, he might, perhaps, have occasion 
Dake vided myself with a copy of the message to the le- 
je and 
ore.— ‘ 
Thad extent of the evil referred to, and the necessity 
erable which existed for some treaty stipulation on the 
Michi subject, | ask the secretary to read.* (The extract 
not to having then been read, Mr. W. proceeded:) I have 
, such now only to add my entire and unqualified convic- 
n if he tion, that no act of the legislative or treaty making 
ppres- power that | have ever known, has ever been more 
y pro- successful in its operation than this article of the 
treaty; nor could any provision have been attended 
aii Pel. by more happy consequences upon the peace and 
safety of society in that remote frontier. 
erence Mr. Webster resumed. Iam happy. to find that, 
> make & in its operation, the provision has satisfied those who 
hieh | & feltan interest in its adoption. But | may now 
i140. A & State, 1 suppose without offence and without cavil, 
and @ that since the negotiation of this treaty, contain- 
r coun — ing this arlicle, we have negotiated treaties with 
ecasion 
ople of urope themselves, treaties have been negotiated 
ict, ex: F Containing that provision—a provision never before 
dwards | known to have existed in any of the treaties be- 
‘istance tween, European nations. 1 am _ happy to see, 
ste dis- therefore, that it has proved itself to be useful to 
furnish & the citizens of the United States, for whose benefit 
gitives. it was devised and adopted, that it has proved it- 
straits, @ Self worthy of favor and imitation in the judgment 
tinuous § Of the most enlightened nations of Europe, and that 
smouth — ithas never been complained of by any body, ex- 
f alldi- cept by murderers, and fugitives, and felons them 
-anoe to i Selves. 
petrator Now, sir, comes the matter of the African squad- | 
kiff, and HF ron, to which I am induced to turn my attention for 
few ml Mamoment, out of sincere respect to the member 
. foreign 
10 socles HM other day that to that article he had objection.— 
reciai @ There is no man whose opinions are more indepen- 
nial ¢o Hi dent than those of tit gentieman, and no one main- 
adminis: # tains them with more candor. But, if | understood 
govertl: Bhim, he appears to think that that article gave up 
‘league, Mthe right of search. What does he mea? We 
ubtedly never claimed that right. We had nosuch right to 
with the I give.up;-or does it mean exactly the. opposite of 
| legis!®* What he says—that it yielded to England her claim 
Is were Mof such right? No such thing. The arrangement 
» goveril B® made by this treaty was designed to carry into effect 
ernmett, & those stipulations in the treaty of Ghent which we 
inen the @ thought binding on us, as well as to effect an object 
, and be- important to this country, to the interests of human- 
the first Bf ity, and to the general cause of civilization through- 
after the § out the world, without raising the difficulty of the 
ravatee Bright of search. The object of it was to accom- 


ators, 3° ene all that, in a way that should avoid the possi- 
) the su lity of subjecting our vessels, under any pretence, 
state le § to the right of search. I will not dwell on this.— 
here, ut allow me to state the sentiments on this subject 
er belore Bof persons in the service of the United States 
he 2d0p- § —— 
ih Great The secretary here read an extract from Mr. 
Woodbridge, when governor of Michigan, to the le- 

ate—was gislature of that state, calling its attention earnestly 
. lo the facilities which exist along the interior boun- 
laries of the United States for the escape of fugi- 
ves from justice; and saying, that a very recent oc- 
“urrence of the most painful and atrocious charac- 
ler, had compelled his own attention to it, and re- 
‘ommending, in strong terms, that the peculiar situ- 
tion of Michigan, in this respect should be laid be- 
‘re congress, with a view of urging ihe expediency 
f some negoliation on the subject, between the Unit- 
m§ States and England. 




























and England, the leading states in Europe did in 
fact, alter their whole policy on this subject. The 
treaty of 1841 between the five powers had not been 
ratified by France. There was so much opposition 


to refer to the part | took in the matter, I have pro- | to it in France, on the ground that it gave the right 


of search to the English cruisers, that the king and 


gislature of Michigan, of which I had in the begin-| M. Guizot, though the treaty was negotiated ac- 
ning made use, and which, in order to show, the | cording to their instructions, did not choose to rati. 


fy it. Ihavestated the cause of popular indigna- 
tion against it. Well, what wasdone? I’ll tell you. 
When this treaty of Washington became known in 
Europe, the wise men of the two countries, who 
wished to do all they could to suppress the African 
slave trade, and to do it in a manner securing in the 
highest degree the immunity of the flag of either, 
and the supremacy of neither, agreed to avandon 
the quintuple treaty of 1841—the unsatisfied treaty— 
they gave it up. 


They adopted the treaty of Washington as their 
modej; and i have now in my hand the convention 
| between France and England, signed in London on 


to the manner of putting an end to the s!ave trade 
embody, exactly, the provisions contained in the 
| treaty of Washington. Thus it is seen that France 


other governments of Europe containing similar | has borrowed, from this treaty stipulation between 
peyieea and that between other governments of | the United States and England, the mode of fulfill- 


ing her own duties and accomplishing her own pur- 


her flag. I need hardly say, sir, that France is the 
nation which was earliest. and has’ been most con- 
stantly wakeful, in her jealousy of the supremacy 
of the maritime power of England. She has kept 
her eye on it, steadily, for centuries. ‘The immunt- 
ty of flags isa deep principle; it is a sentimen 
one may almost say it is a passion, with all the peo- 
ple of France. 





_ duties, for the suppression of the African slave trade, 


| fears. 


dix V1.] 


Mr. President, there 
have to say a few words. 


of wmpressment where they found it. 


sent from that opinion. 


world; or at least of considerable and respectable 
persons in the world, been regarded as not having 
left the question of impressment where it found it, 


Sition to it, toa higher and stronger foundation,— 
The letter addressed on that subject from the de- 
partment of state, to the British plenipotentiary, is 
among the papers. I only wish it to be read. It 
recites the general history of the question between 
England and the United States. Lord Ashburton 
bad no authority to make stipulations on the subject; 
but that isa circumstance which I do not regret, 
because I do not deem the subject as one at all pro- 
per for treaty stipulation. [Mr W. here read ex- 
twacts from the letter, and among others this;] (Ap- 
pendix VII.) 

“In the early disputes between the two govern- 
Mients, on this so long contested topic, the distin 
| guished person to whose hands were first intrusted 





but as having advanced the true doctrince in oppo- | 


STER'S VINDICATION. 


i re ti D hi 3 | . ‘ . 
reall othe Spee Bor ellenae pt caaplliade astyutite 0-98 other similar cases, was the subject ofa letter to the 


pose, in perfect accordance with the immunity of 


And France, jealous, quick of | 
perception, thoroughly hostile to any extension of | 
the right of maritime search or visit, under any | 
pretences whatever, has seen, in the example of | 
| the treaty of Washington,a mode of fulfilling her | 


from Arkansas, (Mr. Sevier, ) who suggested the | without disturbing the most sensitive of all her | 








the seals of this department declared, that ‘the 
simplest rule will be, that the vessels being Ameri- 
can shall be evidence that the seamen on board are 
such.’ 

“Fifty years’ experience, the utter failure of many 
negotiations, aid a careful reconsideration now had 
of the whole subject, ata moment when the pas- 
sions are laid, and no present interest or emergency 
exists to bias the judgment, have fully convinced 
this government that this is not only the simplest 
and best, but the only rule which can be adopted 
and observed, consistently with the rights and honor 
of the United States, and the security of their citi- 
zens. That rule announces, therefore, what will 
hereafter be the principle maintained by their go- 
vernment. In every regularly documented American 
merchant vessel, the crew who navigate it will find their 


protection in the flag which is over them.” 


And then proceeded: This declaration will stand. 
Not on account of any particular ability displayed 
in the letter with which it concludes; still less on 
account of the name that subscribed it. But it will 
stand, because it announces the true principles of 
public law; because it announces the great doctrine 
of the equality and independence of nations upon 
the seas; and because it anaounces the determina- 
tion of the government and the people of the United 
States to uphold those principles, and to maintain 
that doctrine, through good report and through evil 
report, forever. We shall negotiate no more, nor 
attempt to negotiate more, aboutimpressment. We 
shall not treat, hereafter, of its limitation to paral- 
lels of latitude and Jongitude. We shall not treat of 
its allowance, or disallowance, in broad seas or 
narrow seas. We shall think no more of stipulating 
for exemption from its exercise, of some of the per- 
sons composing crews. Henceforth, the deck of 
every American vessel is inaccessible, fur any such 
purpose. It is protected, guarded, defended, by the 
declaration which 1 have read, and that declaration 
will stand. 

Sir, another most important question of maritime 
law, growing out of the case of the ‘‘Creole,” and 


British plenipotentiary, and of an answer from him. 
An honorable member from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Calhoun,) had taken, as is well known, a great in- 
terest in the matter involved in that question He 
had expre-sed his opinion of its importance here, 
and had been sustained by the senate. Occasion 
was taken of Lord Ashburton’s mission to commu- 
nicate, to him and his government, the opinions 
this government entertained; and 1 would now ask 


| the honorable member if any similar cause of com- 


plaint had since arisen. [Mr. Caihoun said he had 


,__ | heard of none.] 1 trust, sir, that none will arise 
| hereafter. 


I reter to tiie letter of Lord Ashburton 
on this subject, as containing what the American 
government regarded as the true principle of the 
maritime law, and to his very sensible and proper 
answer, 

Mr. President, I have reached the end of these 
remarks, and the completion of my purpose; and I 
am now ready, sir, to put the question to the senate, 
and to the country, whether the northeastern boun- 


; ‘dary has not been fairly and satisfactorily settled; 
Allow me, sir, to read the 8th and 9th articles of | 


the treaty of Washington, and the Ist, 2d, and 3d | been obtamed, for an aggression on the soil and 
articles of the convention between England and | 
France. (Mr. W. read these articles, vide Appen- | safe stipulations bave not been entered into, for the 
| fulfilment of the duty of tre government, and for 
is anether topic on which [| meeting the earnest. cesire of bis people, in the 
It has been said that the | 
treaty of Washington, and the negotiations accom- | 
panying it, leave the great and interesting question | the attainment of that object, has pot been reach- 
With ali hu-|} ed, wholly unknown before; whether crimes, dis- 
mility and modesty, [ must beg to express my dis- turbing the peace of nations, have not been sup- 
[ must be permitted to; pressed; whether the safety of the southern coast- 
say, that the correspondence connected with the ne- | ing trade has not been secured; whether, impress- 
gotiation of that treaty, allhough impressment was | ment has not been struck out from the hist of con- 
not in the treaty ‘itself, bas, in the judgment of the | tested questions among nations;,and finally, and 


whether proper satisfaction and apology has not 


territory of the United States; whether proper and 


suppression of the slave i:ade; whether, in pursu- 
ance -of these stipulations, a degree of success, in 


| more than all, whether any thing has been done to 
' tarnish the lustre of the American name and char- 





acter? 

Mr. President, my services, like those of every 
other good citizen, are due to my country; and | 
submit them, and their results, in all humility, to 
her judgment. But standing here, to-day, in the 
senate of the United States, and speaking in de- 
half of the administration of which | tormed a 
part, and. in behalt of the two houses of congress, 
who sustained that admunistration, cordially, and et- 
fectually, in every thing relating to. this day's dis- 
cussion, | am willing to appeal to the public men 
of the age, whether, in 1842, and in the city of 
Washington, something was oot done for the sup- 
pression of crime, lor the true exposition of the 
principles of public law, for the freedom and seeu- 
rity of commerce on the ocean, and for the peace of 
the world? 
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“THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION. ’—The steamer New 
York reached N. Orleans on the 29th with Galveston 
dates to the 27th April. Gen. Worth, Cols. Coffin, 
Waite, Fisher, and Treadwell, Majors Van Ness 
and March, Capts. Duncan, Whitehead, and McLel- 
Jan, and several other officers of the army arrived in 
the New York. 

The iron steamer Hunter was oft Galveston bar on 
the 27th inst., having lost her smoke pipe and being 
short of provisions. She was then eleven days oul 
from Brazos Santiago. Some of her passengers were 
transferred to the New York. : 

Nothing further is known of Col. Cross. Lieut. 
Deas, who crossed the Rio Grande in search of his 
friend, had fallen into the hands of the Mexicans. 

The N. Orleans Picayune says: There are various 
rumors in town in regara to skirmishes between the 
Mexican and American forces, but we have not been 
able to trace them to any authentic source. 

The schooner L. M. Hitchcock, Capt. Wright, ar- 
rived at Galveston on the 23d from Brazos Santiago, 
having sailed on Sunday, the 19th—three days after 
the Col. Harney, but she brings no news of much in- 
terest. 

Larer.—Lieut. Porter and three men killed. The 
steamer Telegraph, Capt. Auld, left Brazos St. Iago 
on the 27th and reached N. Orleans on the 29th.— 
By her we have the unpleasant intelligence that on 
the 19th instant, Lieut. Porter, of the 4th regiment, 
(son of the late Commodore Porter,) being out with 
a fatigue party of ten men, (some of them wearing 
uniform,) was fired upon when within a few miles of 
the camp. Lieut. P. and three of his men were 
killed in the attack, the rest of the party escaping, 
returned to the camp next day. It is stated that the 
guns of the Americans were wet and would not fire.* 

“The N. Orleans Tropic says:—Lieut. Van Ness 
informs us that nothing further had been heard of 
Col. Cross up to the 19th, but that the general opin- 
ion is that he is still a prisoner, though nox at Mata- 
moras. 

About fifty of the American army have deserted 
and swam the river for the Mexican camp, buta 
number of them were shot as deserters while in the 
water. The whole number of American troops is 
estimated at between two and three thousand, and 
they are said to be in excellent discipline, and eager 
for an engagement with the enemy. Ampudia’s 
forces are reported at between three and four thou- 
sand. It is rumored that Arista is about to super- 
cede Ampudm in the command. 


Still laer—From the Galveston News, Extra.— 
We may here remark that it is understood as a fact 
that Ampudia is already superseded by Arista—from 
whom we may expect the next proclamation. This 
general is admitted to be an officer of character, good 
sense and prudence, and whatever proceeds from him 
will be entitled to some consideration. 

In our summary of news by the steamship Tele- 
graph we omitted to state what may be of some im- 
portance, viz:—that General Ampndia, in his an- 
swer to the inquiries of General Taylor concerning 
Colone! Cross, expressly disavowed any acts of hos- 
tility that might have been or might hereafter be 
committed by Mexicans on this side of the river, stating 
that all such acts were unauthorised by him or his 
government. 

The Washington Union gives av exiract of a let- 
ter from an officer of the army dated the 16th which, 
says: “The news from the camp is very pacific at 
present. The report is that the Mexicans intend 
to postpone their operations until the Ist of June, 
in order to allow the governments te arbitrate the 
matter, but no reliance 1s to be placed upon what 
they say.” 

A letter from the army, dated April 18th publish- 
ed at New Orleans, says: “Ihe two opposing ar- 
mies are within 500 yards of each other—both busi- 


‘been killed by a lance. The body was entirely 
‘stripped. It was reported that a person in Matamo- 
‘ras had acknowledged that he had murdered him, 
that he had the watch and clothing of the colonel 
in his possession, and that Gen. Taylor had made a 
formal demand for the murderer. 

The Mexican schooner Juniata, from N. Orleans, 
for Matamoras, was taken into Brazos Bay on the 
22d ult. by the pilots—no doubt by permission of the 
blockading force. _ 


Later.—The schooner Cornelia arrived at New 
Orleans, left Brazos Santiago on the 24th. An ex- 
press from General Taylor reached there just before 
she left, in which Gen. T. stated that the comman- 
der of the Mexican forces had made a formal decla- 
ration that if Gen. T. did not move his army from 
the position he then occupied, in thirty six hours, the 
Mexican batteries would be opened upon him.— 
There had previously been so many rumors to the 
same effect in the camp, that little reliance was 
placed upon this one, which was first communicated 
by a Mexican, who was prudently detained by order 
of Gen. Taylor. 

The same express stated that a body of 2,000 
Mexicans had crossed the Rio Grande near Boretta, 
a small town eight miles below Matamoras, on the 
west bank, between Point Isabel and Gen. Taylor’s 
camp, culting off communication and supplies to the 
latter. A private letter was also received last even- 
ing from an officer in General Taylor’s camp, con- 
firming in part the above report of the Mexicans 
having crossed the river, but stating the number at 
1,000 only. 


Larer Stitt.—The steamer General Worth, with 
intelligence twelve hours later from Brazos and one 
day’s later from General Taylor’s camp, was in the 
river, says the Picayune of the Ist instant, eight or 
ten miles below the city. A bearer of despatches 
from General Taylor was on board. Mr. Marks, 
attached to the American Consulate at Matamoras, 
is on board. Apprehending imprisonment from the 
Mexicans, he had left his post and repaired to Gen. 
Taylor’s camp. 

On the 24th the Mexican schooner Juniata, was 
taken by the United States schooner Flirt, and sent 
into Brazos as a prize. 

The Mexican troops above spoken of as having 
crossed the Rio Grande, had captured several wa- 
gons belonging to settlers, loaded with provisions for 
the American camp. 

The American consul and merchants, resident in 
Matamoras, had been ordered by General Ampu- 
dia to leave for Victoria, Tamaulipas, twenty-four 
hours having been allowed them to adjust their 
affairs. 

Our army is in good health and spirits, only 135 
being on the sick list. 

Blockade of the Rio Grande. New Orleans papers 
of the 29th ult., announce the arrival of the schooners 
Equity and Floridian, both of which had left that port 
a day or two before, bound to Matamoras, with as- 
sorted cargoes. They were ordered off by the U. S. 
brig Lawrence and schooner Flirt, of the blockading 
squadron. 

It is stated that protests were immediately filed at 
New Orleans against the United States, for illegal in- 
terruption. 

Later. Last night’s Union announces the arrival 
of Mr. Stuwett, and Gen. Worru at the seat oi go- 
vernment. 


SPAIN. 

Ministerial Dodge. The measures of Narvaez be- 
come so unpopular that he could hold on no longer. 
Finding his game up, he fled to the south of France 
where he was joined by his wife. The liberty 
of the press was restored and other grievances sof- 


tened. 
HAYTIL. 
Revolution. President Pierrot, (a black) having 





ly engaged in entrenching themselves and throwing 
up field works. The most perfect non-intercourse Is | 
established.” | 

The same letter says that Lieut. Deas crossed the | 
river to Matamoras without permission of General | 


Taylor. 
Sri Larer.—By the brig Appalacincola, which | 
left Point Isabel on the 24th,—we learn from New 
Orleans the melancholy fate of Col. Cross, U. S. | 
quarter master general. His body has been found | 


about four miles from Gen. Taylor's camp. From 


the wounds thereon it seemed evident that he bad | dates to the 23d, and City of Mexico to the 18th of 








*Lieut. Porter, whose death is announced above, had 
been but a short time married, His wife is a daughter 
of Major Benjamin Lloyd Beall, who is now in com- 
mand of the Ist regiment of dragoons in Texas. Mrs. 
Beall and daughter are at Fort Washita, the late station 
of Major B., where they had been left by their husbands 
but a short time ago. 


become exceedingly unpopular and no longer able 
to conduct affairs, on the 20th March submitted to 
the new president, Riche. A deputation from the 
Dominicians arrived at the Cape with proposals 
for peace. The army was anxious to be dis- 
charged. 

Gen. Acaau, having been entirely foiled in his re- 
peated attempts to resist the government, had com- 


mitted suicide. 
MEXICO. 
The brig Orleans, Pattison, brings us Vera Cruz 


April. 

Nothing further had transpired as to the rumored 
revolution or movements of Santa Anna, except that 
it is said that letters had been received at Vera Cruz 
from the City of Mexico, stating that Gen. Alvarez 
had raised the standard of revolt in the southern 





part of the department of Mexico; proclaimed the 





ee 


federal constitution; and declared himeelf in ie 


of the recall of Gen. Santa Anna. No details Upon 
this subject are given in the papers, but El Locomotoy 
of the has no doubt of the fact of a revolution 
having broken out as alleged. 

We have much later news from the Rio Grande 
than they had at Vera Cruz. 

The papers of the capitol announce that Genera] 
Bravo left there at the head of 6000 men, wit) 4 
view to protect the department of Vera Cruz. anq 
any other parts of the interior which may be threat. 
ened by attack by the United States forces. 

El Diario del Gobierno announces that 7000 men 
well organized and officered, and amply provided 
with munitions, money, &c., will compose the arm 
of the North, and that the chief command has been 
restored to Gen. Arista, and that Gen. Ampudia wij 
henceforth be only second in command. The ap- 
pointment of Arista is confirmed by way of Brazos 
Santiago. 





















The Mexican government is said to have sold its _ 7 


two war steamers, the Montezuma and Guadalupe 
to Manning & MclIntosh, an English house. The 
price is said to have been $640,000 Various specu. 
lations were indulged as to the object of this sale, 
The steamers were to proceed immediately to Ha- 
vana—some reports say to bring over the Spanish 
Prince destined to fill the throne of Mexico; others 
as confidently predict that Santa Anna would re. 
turn in one of them, and in a few weeks too. On 
this subject we are left entirely to conjecture. 

{The probability is, that Bess found of no use 
whatever to them, they have concluded to avail of 
what they could obtain for them from Capitalists able 
to purchase. ] 

he business of Vera Cruz is almost annihilated 
by the unsettled state of the country, in regard to its 
internal prospects and foreign relations. 

A letter from Vera Cruz says—‘'From various re- 
presentations which have been made to us, we are 
convinced that the policy of the government of Pa- 
redes is controlled entirely by the English. Ameri- 
cans in Vera Cruz entertain no doubt whatever that 
a settlement of the difficulties between Mexico and 
the United States would have been arranged long 
ago, but for the interference of the English minister; 


but now they do not Jook for peace until there has | 4 


been a trial of strength between the two countries— 
until, in fact, San Juan de Uloa shall be reduced. 

‘‘In regard to this fortress, it is now rendered ak 
most certain that it cannot be taken unless by a very 
considerable squadron of vessels of the first class, or 
by a land attack. It has been put in thorough re- 

air, and is defended by guns of the largest calibre, 
hen the French took it, 24 pounders were the 
heaviest guns mounted in it; at present, guns of a 
much higher class are employed, and additional for- 
tifications have been erected near the mole for hea- 
vy cannon. Gen. Bravo has been appointed to the 
command of Vera Cruz, and is especially charged 
with the defence of the fortress. 

The New Orleans Tropic has a letter from Vera 
Cruz under date of April 23d, which mentions the 
arrival of Gen. Bravo, and of his installatioa as 
commander-in-chief of the eastern division. 

The authorities of Mazatlan, in view of the United 
States naval force in front of that port, and its total 
inadequacy of means for extended defence, had 
brought in all the scattered troops within some 
leagues of the coast. There was a total cessation 
of commerce there, the officers of the custom house 
having ceased exercising their functions. The Re 





publicana blames this hasty mode of acting, since’ 


blockade not having taken place, there was none | | 


ceasity for it. 


The “revolution,” so confidently predicted to com: 

mence at Vera Cruz on the 3d of Apri!, was certainly 
postponed, whether indefinitely or not, we must wai: for 
time to tell us. We have Vera Cruz dates to April 5th, 
at which time all was quiet. The revolutionisis it seems, 
disputed among themselves; some were for recalling 
Santa Anna, which the federalists opposed. It is agree 
on all hands at Vera Cruz, that Paredes is unpopulat 
there, and ought to be superceded. Whenever his mea: 
sures become intolerable, the parties opposed to him will, 
no doubt, so far unite as to agree to oust him, if they 
can. 
The latest dates from the city of Mexico, are to the 
2d April. Senor Don Manuei E. Goroatiza is now % 
the head of the treasury department, the former incum- 
bent having ill health, resigned: 

The recently authorized ioan of $1,800,000, had beet 
paid into the treasury. 3 

Paredes’ orders for suppressing the opposition press 
had but jittle effect in that way. Each faction has 1! 
presses. Some advocate the federal party, others Santa 
Anna, others incline to a monarchical scheme. 
Locomotor say: “All classes, and particularly the Te 
publicans, grow more and more disgusted with the Be 
vernment ince the imprisonment of the editor, Bue? 
tostre, and of the printer, Garcia Turris,” acts ml 
more odious by the impunity of the roysliet journal 
Tiempo. 
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